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To whom will you entrust your priceless trees? 

Davey Tree Service— reliable, proved, safe—ean. he had only from the 
Davey Company ^ whose experts live and work in your vicinity 




Your ines are living Lliiiiga. Tliey wi!I usiialij' respond 
it) iiiCdfifc't'nl, skillful fare, but liiL>y eun't be palcJied like 
a lirick wall hp trciitetl by carelcJis, untrained hantis — if 
you wunL to save llieui. 

While occasional trees are nearly perfect, most trees 
rtKjilire some rare in varying tiegrees. The majority 
prohnbly nfied only liuiitcd treatment lo prevent more 
serious iroulile-s liitur — likp teclli. Some are in advanced 
states ot dei'jty or decline. If a tree b worth saving, 
it is worth reliiible e-vpert serviee. 

Every Davey Tree Expert is Davey trained— is trained 
before he i.-s allowed to work on your priceless trees. 
Men who are dishonest or hiisy or care!e.«iS are eliminated 
from the Davey orgfinization ns quickly as they are found, 
nearly all of thcra iu the Iraiuinif school. The result is 
tiial only the right kiuti of men are left, .ind all of them 



JOH.\* DA\ EY 

FuJhtr of Trff Suriury 
Un. IS. a. F.t, u*. 



arc thoronpfdy trained by Diivey e.Miierts ivhfi know Tree 
Surgery values and the nio.st advanced methods of prac- 
tice and the Hne professioniil ethics. 

The.se trained, reiiable Davey Tree Kxperts live ami 
work in your vieitiity. They are easily itnd quickly 
available to you. No cor fare is charged and you pay on ty 
for actual working lime at rensonitbte rates, pins the nec- 
essary materials and the cost of delivering them. 

You can afford Davey Tree ExTtert Servici.-. Kighty-foiir 
per cent of Davey clients in I'J^fi paid less than SiOO.OO 
eneb. The total volumeof busiuesshistyeiir wasliS'2.(Kl(l,(K)0, 
but the bulk of this was made up of small opernlions for 
people of uioilcnile means ivho appreciate their trees iis liv- 
ing t h in (ss a ri d p r icel ess possession s . A b o ve e\'eri' I h i ii ).'. ge t 
reliability. Davey Tree Experts will save your trees with- 
out gucsaiug or experiment. Write or wire nearest office, 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 719 City Bank Bidg., Kent, Oiiio 

Dtanch oJTirw irilA lAjihn^ri; AVir York, iTOl Fiftl< Ars., Pkone: Uurraa mtlIB.2S: Albany. Cittj Sarim Bank BUia.: Bmtmi, 7fl5 i'tal/fr Bhlg.; PiltKfi'H 
.»(««., SIttrmm BIiId.; ProiHenfe, It I , .IS Exchange PI.; I'Mlaikljiltia, Land Titir BU<I.: Baihmorr, A mtriran llhij/.; II Dihnstim. Intrilnfnl WJn 
l'iUtbumh..Ul Fnrlh A r/.: Bu^uh.llO FranUin lit.:ClrPrtani. Iltppiilnmr Bldll.:Drlruii. General Mt!torilildt!.;Ctmniiah. Mercaillile Ltbrarn Bhli) 
tjtuiirille, T,M IIIJ}.: Indiniiiipotit. FlelcHer Sarini/a & Trutt litja.i t'Aidipo, WtiiminMer HMg.;St. Laiai, Areaje ISUf.; kamat Cilg, Scarrilt jBWj 
HinnetiimliM. jindrue BliI}.; ilimtreal, Irirurarire K^han^r HIiIq.: Tnranln. 71 kinn SI.. Ifrnl; SlamfarJ, Cmtt., Our/ry BUf.; Uartjord, Cnnfl., .fff Ffarl SI. 
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This bank is more 
than a depository 

Individuiils anil business firms dike frt- 
tiuently fail to benefit fullf in the use of 
[heir banking connections because of their 
unfamill.irity with banking services and 
thdr application to specific requirements. 

Value of a well-known bank 

By plating with us your commercial or 
[Tcrsonal nccouni, you have linked your 
name and your credit with the name :ind 
credit of one of the country's largest banks. 

Our relationship with 
depositors 

We want you to feel thiit, in liecominga de- 
positor of The Et|uit:ible, you have formed 
;i relationship which will grow increasingly 
helpful as time goes on. 

Advice and counsel 

Ytiur husiness has become our business, 
and in its conduce and growth you will 
haVL-, if you wish, the advice iind counsel 
of men who have had experience with 
practically every class of business. 

Commercial banking 
advantages 

To individuals, firms and corporations our 
hanking department gives all the facili- 
ties and conveniences of a modern bank, 
with particular attention to those of a 
commerdal nature. Our membership in 
the Federal Reserve System insures, more- 
over, the advantage of its credit, redis- 
count and collection privileges. 

Interest paid on accounts 

We pay interest on daily checking halimccs 
and issue certificates of deposit, bearing a 
higher interest rate, for surplus funds, 

Business, trust and 
investinenl help 

VVc want you to look upon us not as just a 
big bank, but as a group of business coun- 
sellors, sincerely interested in your suc- 
cess. We can help you to develop your 
business, invest your savings .safely and 
profitably, buUd your estate, relieve you 
of the care of its management and take 
upon our shoulders the protection of your 
estate for the benefit of your family. 

The aim of 
Equitable Service 

Equitable Service is a very human 
thing — -it lies bcjond the teller's or loan 
clerk's window, in the friendship and 
knowledge and experierice of our officers. 
Our interest and desire to help you will be 
limited only by the extent to which you 
take us into your confidence. 




Protectors of business 

qpHE Equirable's organization is designed for the protection of 
A commercial depositors as well as the facilitation of their busi- 
ness transactions. 

1- Through our Foreign and Do- 
mestic Banking Departments, we 
aim to help depositors ai'did financial 
trouble by furnishing them with de- 
pendable credit and trade informa- 
tion both at home and abroad, and 
the counsel of men trained to inter- 
pret facts to apply to a specific 
business problem. 

2. Through our Corporate Trust 
Department, we act as stock regis- 
trar, transfer agent and agent in the 
disbursement of dividends. This 
service provides every safeguard 



against the over-issuance of stock, 
minimizes the danger of errors and 
also relieves a company of a great 
deal of clerical detail. 

3. Through our Safe-Keeping Serv- 
ice, we provide the protection of our 
own vaults for their securities and 
attend to the collection of income 
and principal. 

4. Through our Bond Department, 
we assist them in investing reserve 
funds in the types of securities best 
fitted to their particular business 
retjuirements. 



Read the column on the left. 
A descriptive booklet, " Equitable Service," will be mailed upon request. 

TH? Equitable 

TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK 

37 WALL STREET 

Madison Ave. at 45th St. Madison Ave.'at 28th St. 247 Broadway 

DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Pkii.ai)klphia: Packard Buiidinj Chicago; lOS South I.a Salle St. 

BALTiMDiiis:KeyserBldg.,Cm)vert& Red wood Sts. San Francisco: Financial Center Bld|. 

Atlanta: Healey Building 

LONDON . PARIS . MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $475,000,000 

© F.T.C. 'fK- !■ ."J. 
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SINCE .858, THE WORLD.S_ LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGS 

9o Lower 

Packing and Sliipping .Costs 
IS the Object of»this 

Nation-Wid^AG'SPRVldE 

IAN Y thousands of products are packed 
and shipped in bags. Almost every in- 
dustry uses bags in some form— cotton 
burlap or paper. What are the reasons tha^ 
prompt selection of so universal a container? 

Economy is one factor, frequently a saving of 
W/o or more. Bags require less time to fill, close 
load and unload Their convenient form and 
ease ot handhng lower labor costs. 

Bags possess other important advantages too in- 
cluding ready adaptability and strong sales value 
i^ov the unusual type of article special features of 
protection and construction can be incorporated. 
Waiting to aid you in determining the correct 
package for your product is the nation-wide 
Bemis organization. It represents the largest and 
most experienced bag service in the world If 
you will send us details our technical staff will 
gladly and promptly apply itself to your indi- 
vidual container problem. Doing this does not 
obligate you in any way. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Address: General Sales Offices, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A 

Bags are flexihh-; they 
withstand shocks in tram- 
tioriation. 



^ag Vactories 
Cotton Mills 
^leachery 
Paper Mill 
Sales Offices 




First cost of Bags is'lou-er 
than that of bulky containers. 





BaUs of empty BAGS occupy 
much (ess storage space. 





Filled Bags require 
uiarehoHSe storage space. 




COTTON ^ 



Dry chemical products travel 
safety tn eiinight,waterproof 
Bags. 

n... ... Ll l,*^ PRINTED OR PLAIN 
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JustO Out! 



Your $i8 Portable 
Addressograpli will 
be shipped immedi' 
ately upon receipt of 
the coupon below. 

Don't wait until we 
get so far behind on 
deliveries. Check and 
mail the coupon- 
NOW! 




Only I Weelf's Salary? 

— of an ordinary typist puts this NEW 
Portable AddressograpE to work for you. 

M£in\ 'Profitahlo, Uses — 

A DDRESSES envelopes, Ciirds, circu* 
1- lars, etc. Imprints folders, cards, etc. 
Hcads-up hilla, statements, ledger card*, 
all office forms, etc. 



5 Times Faster 

— than pen or typewriter — ioo% accu- 
rate. A thoroughly efident Ribbon 
Print addrcaaing machine for only $t8 
at Chicago. 



Prints Hiru A Ribbon— 

STANDARDIZES with your other 
office devices. Produces dear-cut, ciait 
typcwriti-T-atyle impressions. (Prints 
"large, bold type if desired.) 

Smaller Than A Letterhead — 

THIS Portable, Ribbon-Print 
Addressograph talccsuplcss desk space 
tha n a letterhead. Wd ghsonlySpounds, 



Hot A Toy 

— but a practical, usable ribbon-print 
Addressograph. Will pay for itself 
QUiCKLV in savintis it creates. Pnnta 
from st.indard embossed metal 
ADDRESS0C;RAPH address plates. 

FREE trial 

. — in your office— without cost or obliga- 
tion. Simply check the coupon for YOUR 
$i8 Portable Addressograph— NOW! 



909 W. Van Buren St.' y 
Chicago, U.S.A. ✓ MAIL 

with your 

Cnadb« Main OfBee / Utterhead 
to Frimt St., W. r 

W. Van Buren St. 
Chlcafto,!!!. 

^ V-( Send Express Prenald 
y J-4 FREKirlaltl»(atChi- 



ToTontQ, 2 



/ cago] Portable Adilren^oftraph. 
y , 't we Keep )i you mav bill u» SIR 

✓ Freight COLLECT If we don't buy. 

nScnd descriptive tttcrarure about 
S t H (a t Chicago) Portable 
Addresso^ph. 

138-Cooy-W27 



FAm u-nfino (a AeimfssOQurn Co. plea« mentfim NotioB's 
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Salt Lake City — the Capital of 

America's Richest Metal Mining Region 



SEVERAL factors in recent years have 
caused the eyes of American manu- 
facturers and capitalists to more fre- 
quently turn toward Utah and Salt Lake 
City. Probably the chief factors are the 
growing importance of the country west 
of the Rockies as a commercial and indus- 
trial entity, and the correlative impor- 
tance of Utah's rich, apparently inex- 
haustible and highly necessary mineral 
products, combined with Salt Lake City's 
strategic kjcation for branch factories and 
as a distributing point for eastern manu- 
facturers. 

210 Different Minerals 

Practically every mineral 
needed in modL-rn manufac- 
ture is found in Utah. The 
more important ones, such 
as copper, silver, lead, iron, 
coal, limestone, asphalt, ar- 
senic and zinc occur in tre- 
mendous quantities and are 
readily accessible. Scien- 
tific advancement is con- 
stantly lifting others of the 
210 known minerals in Utah 
to greater commercial im- 
portance. 

To date the copper, zinc, 
gold and silver produced in 
Utah have added $1,750,- 
000,000 to the world's 
wealth. This state produces 
^3% of all the arsenic used 
in the nation, 21% of the 
silver, 18% of the lead, 13% 
of the copper, 13% of the 
potash and 6% of the as- 
phalt. In 1926, Utah 
ranked first among all states 
in silver production, was 
second in lead, third in 
copper and fourth in gold. 
The value of the state's 



'mineral production in 1926 was f 119,270,- 
000, or more than ly^ million dollars per 
week. Utah's metal mining companies 
paid $15,073,500 in dividends last year. 

Over a period ot years there has seemed 
to be no signs of diminution ot the state's 
mineral resources despite heavy inroads 
on the supply. New discoveries are be- 
ing made all the time. 

Huge Iron and Goal Deposits 

In this age of steel, nothing can give 
more a.ssurance of Utah's basic strength 
than its tremendous deposits of high grade 
iron ore, estimated at one Million tons. 
For many years it has been recognized 



that Utah is the only state west of the 
Missouri River with resources from which 
a great steel industry might be developed. 

The beginning has been made. The 
blast furnace near Salt Lake City pro- 
duces 450 tons of pig iron a day, getting 
its iron ore, coking coal and limestone 
almost at its back door. Its market 
includes the rapidly growing Pacific 
Coast, and the Orient. Recently a cast 
iron pipe factory was established near 
the furnace; and a car wheel factor 
in Salt Lake City — using Uta 



built 
iron. 



f; 



As for coal, the figures are almost in- 
comprehensible — 190 Mffioij tons, all 




Sectiuns of Salt Lake City's skyline as it is ttxiay. I: ■ i' ■ : • ,uL;uly. liii-, lHy, with :i popuhui' 
conuncrcial, industrial and tinana^ cenier of the Intermountuin territory 

(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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rejdily recoverable, with 325 
bilion tons additional that 
could be mined if necessarj'. 
Utah coal is a high-grade bi- 
tuminous. 

Hydro-Electric 
Power 

Mountain streams in Utah 
can develop 1^72,230 horse- 
p'Avcr. 1-ess than one-tenth 
o.Ithe state's water power has 
bt^'u di;vc!opciL There are 
ample reserves for future needs. 
Electric power rates in Salt 
l^ke City are among the low- 
est in the country. 

In addition to this solid foun- 
dation of basic resources, spe- 
cial advantages are inherent in 
Salt Lake Cit^^'s location, 
transportation facilities and 
living and working conditions. 
These have resulted in the 
city's sound, steady growth. 

[a Large and Active 
Market 



More than 100 National 
Chose Salt Lake City as 
Branch and Distributing 



Firms Recently 
Their Western 
Headqu ar ters 



The territory which Salt 
Lake City is in an ideal jMjsi- 
tion to serve economically — 
Utah, most of Iilaho, southern 
Montana, western Wyoming 
and Colorado, and eastern 
Nevada — comprises nearly 2,- 
000,000 petvple who are en- 
gaged in developing a new country, which 
multiplies needs. These people have 
money to spend — their per capita w^ealth 
is^43% greater than the national aver- 
af|', according to the latest figures from 
tl I U. S. Bureau of Census. 

Taking advantage of Salt Lake City's 
strategic location in the center of this 
market, more than 100 leading national 
firms have recently established distribut- 
ing offices or branch factories here. 
Among those that have come in the past 
three years are: William Volker Co., 
General Motors Truck Co., National 
City Bank of N. Y., American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Real Silk Hosiery Co., Ameri- 
can Asphalt Roof Co., The Barrett Co., 
California Petroleum Co., Chevrolet 
lotor Co., Coca Cola Co., Columbia, 




RAILROADS 



AIR MAIL 



The map sihuws Salt Lake Cit);*ssrratq{icl(h;atiori ai the center of the Intw- 
mijuntjin Wcvf, and it.s splcmliJ transiiortation facilities — making this city 
the lotiical \Ve<iicrn iliittributing point 



tion in the commercial pic- 
ture of the present and the 
immediate future. 

The Center of Scenic 
America 

As the point of departure for 
the famous scenic woodlands of 
the West, including Zion Na- 
tional Park, Bryce Canyon, 
Cedar Breaks, north rim of 
the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, and Yellowstone, 
Salt Lake City is the most 
important stopover for 
vacationists traveling western 
routes. Splendid auto high- 
ways and railroad lines lead 
from Salt Lake City to the 
principal scenic attractions. 
The city itself holds more than 
ordinary interest to the tour- 
ist — its historic landmarks — 
its unusual beauty — its unique 
diversions, such as a swim in 
Great Salt Lake, near by, 
where you float like a corkl 
Pictorial booklets describing 
in detail the vacation delights 
in this country, will be sent 
by the Chamber of Commerce 
upon request. 



Sluel Corporation, Dayton Scale Co., 
1' 'idicott-Johnson Corporation, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Ford Motor Co. 
(assembly plant), Frigidaire Co., B. F". 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Graybar Electric 
Co., Griffin Wheel Co., Holland Furnace 
Co., JeflFrey Mfg. Co., Johns-Man ville 
Co., l.inde .^ir Products Co., Kardex 
Rand Sales Coqitiration, Kewanee Boiler 
Co., L. J, Mueller Furnace Co., National 
Tube Co., Nuckolls Packing Co., Prest- 
Cffl.ite Co., Republic IHow Meter Co., 
S Tvel Corporarion.Sherwin-WilliamsCo,, 
The Simmons Co., Sperry Flour Co., 



B. I'". Sturtcvant Co., The Texaj! Co., The 
White Co. 

Distributing Facilities 

Salt Lake City is the converging point 
of six railroad trunk lines, which serve 
every section of the W'est, 76% of 
Utah's population is contiguous to .Salt 
Lake City and is served by electric inter- 
urban lines, and improved highways. 
The irity's advantages as a distributing 
point are exemplified by the parcel jiost 
rates which arc 56% less lH.-r«-ccn Salt 
Lake and San PVancisco than between 
Kan.sas City and San Francisco, anti 4H% 
less than between Denver and San 
Francisco. 

The West's Great Airport 

Salt Lake City is the most im|K)rtant 
air mail center in the West, consolidation 
point for all air mail to or from the 
Pacific Coast. Within six hours of Salt 
l^ike City are cities totalling over ^,ooo,-» 
ODD populatit>n, direct /v served />y air tnaii 
from here! P'ight planes arrive and de- 
part from this city every day on a regular 
schedule. .An average of 1,000 jMnmils of 
air mail is handled daily at this .Aiqiort. 
Lines extending 4 200 miles converge here. 

Salt Lake's .Airi.-M)rt was financed by the 
citizens of the, community who early 
realized the importance of air transporta- 

(AnVERTISEMENT) 



Industrial Sites in Salt 
Lake City 

Warehouses and other structures, ready 
for immediate use, are available at 
reasonable terms, and there are hundreds 
of acres of land within easy reach of 
railroad tracks, ideal for industrial and 
commercial purposes. Rent, lease or 
purchase terms are made attractive to 
incoming industries. 

Labor conditions here are well-nigh 
itleal, making for low cost production and 
year round work. The delightful four- 
sea!»on climate, which is never severe, 
and the opportunities for education and 
recreation serve to make Salt I^ke 
people rather proud to live and work 
here. 

Special Information 

Detailed information for executiyes has 
l>een compiled in Ixwklet form. Write 
for a copy. The Departnienl of Industries 
of the Sa/t Ijike City Chamher nf Cnm- 
meree will, uyton request, make a detailed 
survey for your particular business, or 
will co-oi>crate with your own investiga- 
tors, 

The Chamber of Commerce is a com- 
pletely departmentalized institution and 
offers, in addition to the above, s|>ccial 
advisory sirrvice to the tourist, the 
farmer, the mining man and the pros- 
spective resident. 
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"The Great Chimney" 

We are privikged to rc 
produce here one of a 
wries of drawings of in« 
dustrial subjects by tbc 
Utc Joseph Penncll, 
one of America's great 
artists. Courtesy of the 
J. B. Lippiacott Co. 



TO MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 

Forty Years Ago— and Now 



You KNOW the one difficulty 
of the Quality Manufacturer 
—to convince the public that the 
slightly increased cost of your 
good article is saved over and 
over, again and again by its better 
service. That conviction, you 
have found, takes root and grows. 
\Vc too Jiave found this to be so. 
Forty years ago we printed and 
published the following doctrine 
which has since carried us to a 
position of world preeminence in 
our field. The original printing is 
on a wcll-thainbcd card. It reads: 

"WE SHALL always work on the 
line wc have followed for twenty 
years: iovcnting and making oils 



to put friction down as low as it 
Can he put down. 

"Wc shall always teach, as wc 
have been teaching . . . that the 
proper service of oil so far exceeds 
its cost that the best is cheapest, 
ten to one, perhaps twenty to one, 
sometimes perhaps fifty or even 
one hundred to one. 

"The only question is how fast 
the man most nearly concerned 

^^^^ 

Lubricating Oils 
for Plant Lubrication 



will act on the fact— we mean the 
consumer. We make a few cents 
a gallon. He makes a few dollara 
a gallon," 

SPECIFICALLY correct oils will 
do this; prevent the chief cause of 
wear; limit the chief cause of re- 
pairs; save excessive use of power. 
Obviously, ihc broad-sighted 
manufacturer wants the most 
economical lubrication available. 

When we arc engaged to supply 
lubrication, our engioccring staff 
keeps in regular touch with the 
plant staff; and, with them, care- 
fully watches lubricating effi- 
ciency. Our oils and our services 
are at the command of your plane 



Vacuum Oil Company 

HEAJX^ARTIERSi 6t BROADWAY. NEW YORK. BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES THROLfGHOUT THE COUNTRY 



Whan jBritine to Vaccdm Oil Counirt jitaate mend'on Xelion't Butuiut 
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What Went on at the Annual Meeting 



Observing its custom, Nation's Business devotes an extra issue to an account oi 
the Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The Fif- 
teenth Annual Meeting was held at Washington, May 2, 3,4, 5. The dominant note 
of its deliberations was 

The New Era in Business 
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A Message 
to 

American Business 



^77 s the representatives of American Business 
C-/ 1/ convene for the Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
Austin organization cannot but take pride in the 
fact that so many of these great names are num' 
bered among its clients. 

As American business has grown in calibre 
and breadth, Austin has grown, and has been 
helpful to an ever increasing clientele. 

Insofar as building conditions are a barometer 
of business, it may be of interest to know that 
Austin has under contract a larger volume this 
year than in any preceding year. 

Raibroads and industrials alike are carrying for' 
ward new building programs with confidence. 

In your business, a new building project unUbeto your advan tagetodothis before 
may be contemplated, immediately or in any l>lans are dratm. Austin's experi' 
the near future. Please accept the sug' cnce is often of very great value in the 
gestion that it mU be worth your yp=r(=:s^ preliminary kyingout of the prop' 
personal attention to see that the ^-yd. jj osition. as well as in the actual 
matter is discussedwith Austin. It ISlJVti^ engineering and cons tr wet ion. 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY , Engineers and Buildgrs. Cfeveland 

Sim York Ciodninii CIsktfa Dctniil Pituburtli PkitjJclplii* SI. Louii Sc«iUe PonUnd Mwinl 
Tht AiMis CoBiMSf efTemti DtUu Tlx Aiutin Cum fax of Cullfiiriila: Uii ADgcIn mil San PianirlKo 




Complete Building Service 



When writing tu Thc Ac«T)M CourxMT yltau n«nltm Halioit't Bmium 
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Ushering In the New Era 

By WARREN BISHOP 



BRING toRcdicr 2.500 bii.^iiic.-^.s men and a.esign to tliem 
any toi)ir of discus^iion tliat you like, and tlie result 
will be talk on every subject that affects bu^ine^s. 
That was strikingly shown at the Fifteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the United States Chamber of Commerce, held in 
Washington, May 3, 4 and 5. The subject was "The New 
Era in Business"; but the speeches and discussions that 
aroused the most comment were largely international; they 
dealt with what might he called the diplomacy of busine?.*. 
Perhaps the reason is that the "new eira in business" is 
international, and the meeting, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, took notice of that condition. 

'T'HINGS that gave an international flavor to the meet- 
ing were the address of President Coolidge at the joint 
meeting of the Chamber and the Pan American Business 
meeting; the talks of Thomas W, Lamont and Roy Chapin 
to the International Chamber; the complaint of Victor M. 
Cutter, president of the United Fruit Company, of our 
"butterfly diplomats." 

Wide attention was attracted by the speech of Mr. La- 
raont, a partner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company. 
He urged a more careful consideration of our loans abroad, 
gave this picturcsf|uc description of what is going on: 

"It is a tempting thing for certain of the European gov- 
ernments to find a horde of American bankers sitting on 
their doorsteps offering them money." 

IV/fR. LAMONT foresaw also a lessening in the demand 
for money from abroad as the Euro|iean countries 
slowly improve their [lositions. He saw an increasing com- 
petition from abroad Inrt noi an uiihcahliful one. As he 
put it: 

"ComjK'litioii from the world across the sea, well ordered 
and at peace, is competition tluit America nin well afford 
to welcome rather than fear." 

The international flavor of the meeting was greatly adticd 
to by the pre.«cnce in Washington of the Third Pan Ameri- 
can Commercial Conference. The most colorful event of 
the meeting was the general session on Tuesday night with 
the Conference. President Coolidge made the chief address 
of the evening, and his talk was prccederl by the raising of 
the flags of the countries n;prcsented while the audience 
stood and the Marine Band played the national air of the 
country'' whose flag was being raised. 

'piIE PAN AMERICAN group was linked with the 
Chamber in other ways. Lewis E. Picrson. who on 
Thur.iday became jiresidcnt of the National Chamber, was 
tlie chairman of the Confeix-nce; and it was ,Iohn H. Fahey. 
a former prcsiilent, who took up the cudgels for this country 
when a South American delegate oitencd an attack on 
American tariffs. 

Moreover, the speech of Secretary' Hoover to the Confer- 
ence, urging again.st loans to foreign governments for unpro- 



ductive purposes, was linked by in;iii> with the address of 
Mr. Lamont on foreign loans. 

'T'HE speaker of the general meejiing who devoted himself 
most closely to the subject of the new era in business 
was Haley Fiske, 7i>-year-old iiresident of the Metropolitan 
Life, active as many men younger by ten years or more. 

Mr. Fiske saw a raising of the standards and the ethics 
of business in the relations of business to each other, to 
the public and to the cmjiloycs. In all three it is coopera- 
tion which is bringing about results. 

Mr. Fiske's most interesting illusiriitiuti of the new 
friendliness in business, the ''era of good feeling" in indus- 
trN', was in the hel|i which his company is extending to a 
new insurance conifiany formed by union labor men in 
Washington "to do Old Line life insurance on scientific 
principles with adequate reserves and amjde capital." 

•yWO of tlie general meetings were planned on entirely 
novel and apparently successful lines. One, on Wednes- 
day morning, was devoted to a geographical survey of tiie 
countrv — a recognition, in a way, of the vastness of tliis 
industrial empire of ours. From New England came Jolin S. 
Lawrence, textile man and head of the New Enghmd Coun- 
cil; from the South came George H. Baldwin, |>rcsidcnt of 
Commodores Point Tenninal Company, Jacksonville; from 
the Middle West came Silas H. Strawn% lawyer, merchant 
and diplomat; from the Pacific Coast was heard Harry 
Chandler, publisher and capitalist — all to tell what at the 
moment was disturbing business in their section and what 
they thought of the outlook. 

On Thursday moniing the last general meeting of the 
Chamber was devoted to the nine men who presided over 
the group meetings of Tuesday and Wednesday, Each 
s]>oke briefly for his own section of American business, tell- 
ing what had developed at his meeting and what he #aw 
on the horizon for his industrj*. 

npHE ANNUAL dinner, held on W'cdnesday evening, 
brought out more than a thousand attendants. The chief 
features were the introduction of distinguished business 
men who were present, and the address of Alfred Pearce 
Dennis, of the L'nitcd States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Dennis made somewhat the same point as did Mr. 
Lamont in his adilrcss before the International, that no 
nation can live by itself alone, and tliat wc have less to 
fear from a successful and jirosperous Europe than from a 
depressed Europe. Here are two pertinent paragrajihs 
spoken by Mr. Dennis: 

"If the war lias taught us anything, it has lessoned us in 
the economic .solidarity of the world. We have learned 
that no man liveth to himself nor dieth to himself. What 
is true of individuals is tnie of nations. When the British 
Government released its accumulated war slocks of wool 
in 1921, the market collapse<l, and there was not a shepherd 
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on the lonely plains of Australia or the 
slopes of Judoa who did not feel the pincJn 
of hard times. When the Ru^^iuns with- 
drew from the Puns perfumery market, 
rose gnrdens in the secluded vatJej-s of the 
mountains of Biilgaria, whirh had been 
producing attar of rose for fifty years, were 
left uniended. 

"We have learned that trade, whether 
national or international, is based upon 
the exchange of the peculiar products of 
the industry and genius of one man for 
the fniits of another man's industry and 
genius. 

"Both may profit by the e.vchange. Be- 
fore the war we regarded the British as 
our principal trade rivals. "We are coming 
to reganl them as eu-sicmers rather than 
rivals. As international traders we have 
more to gain from Britain prosfwrou.^ than 
from Britain depressed," 

"\/Ei\JlLY the group meetings grow in 
* interest and importance. This year 
there was an attendance of about 1,8.50 at 
the rsitir groups. That is an average of 
more tlian 200, and for the most parr the 
interest was sustained and the discussion 
following the set speeches was lively. 

The Civic Development Department 
added a bit of contro%'ers>- to its meeting 
by a debate between Henr\' H. Curran, 
once a candidate for Mayor of New York, 
and Harvey W. Corbett, New York archi- 
tect, on height of buildings. Major Curran 
contended that building heights should be 
still further limited, while Mr, Corbett 



stuck out for the sky-scraper as neeflful and 
beautifid. 

■ Perhaps the most dramatic incident came 
at the transportation meeting, Philip H, 
Gadsden in his address had protested 
against the apparent intention of the 
Shipping Board to build more ships and to 
perpetuate government ownership. This 
brought Chairman O'Connor, of the Board, 
to his feet with a denial that the Board 
pun'osed to do what Mr. Gadsden had 
charged. 

Verj' adroitly Julius H. Barnes thereupon 
proposed a resolution which modified one 
already jiroposed and which by accepting 
Mr. O'Connor's statement put him upon 
record as opposed to such a widening of 
the Board's activities. 

The Foreign Commerce Department 
luncheon took on a Latin American, rather 
than a European, flavor. The del^ates to 
the Pan American meeting were among the 
guests, and some of the speeches were in 
Spanish. 

A note w.'is sounded at the Manufacture 
Department meeting that may, perhaps, 
give the best answer after all to what is 
the new era of business: 

"A fall in prices has brought about a rise 
ill real wages, accompanied by a high level 
of profits." 

THE .UV'NUAL MEETING decided on 
one notable change in the administration 
of the Chamber: no resident vice-president 
was chosen; but, instead, the Board was 
authorized to appoint a chairman; and 



Judge Edwin B. Parker was chosen fur 
the post. The chairman Is (o assist the 
Iiresiticnt in carrying out the jioUcies of 
the Chamber and in the operation of the 
Chamber's departments ami employes. 

The new president is Lewis E. Pierson, 
who has Vieen active in the Chamber since 
he was first chosen a director in 1917. He 
has l>een recentJy Eastern vice-president 
and chairman of the E.^ecutive Committee. 

NEW memliers of the Board of Direc- 
tors are: J. P. Burnis, president, Bur- 
rus Mill and Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas; 
William Candler, .\tlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta; Robert P. Laiuont, president, 
American Steel Foundrie.«, Chicago; Ed- 
ward P. Pei'k, vice-president, Omaha Ele- 
vator Co., Omaha; William Pfaff, -Searcy 
and Pfaff, Ltd., New Orleans; Fred W. 
Sargent, ]>resident, Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway, Chicago; Alatthew S. Sloan, 
jiresident, Brooklyn Ellison Company, 
Brooklyn. 

Tliosc who are leaving the Board, by 
resignation or liy exjiiraiion of term of 
office, are: Louis Lips^itK, John W. Arring- 
ton, Ma.\ W. Babl:), Frank Kell, James P. 
Orr, Carl R, Gray, Milton E. Marnise. 

lOHN W. O'LEARY had one welcome 
" announcement to make as he siirrendereil 
the office of president after serving two 
years. 

In his address at the annual dinner, he 
told the delegates that the delit on the new 
Chamber building had been paid oS. 



Sidelights on the Annual Meeting 



H.4VING stretched conventions at the 
end of the day with dinners and eve- 
ring meetings, the suffering business man is 
now expected to take in a breakfast or two 
and either "hold a conference," "establish 
contacts," or listen to a few more speeches. 
One of the most distinguished of the Cham- 
ber's executives was wandering disconso- 
lately through the corridors of the May- 
flower Hotel looking for three breakfasts 
which be was supposed to attend one morn- 
ing. 

One breakfast witb speeches seems 
enough, but think of three! There ought 
to be a law! 



The Chamber's annual meeting brings to 
Washington a group of fresh straw hats, 
worn chiefly V>y the southern delegates. 
Gay bands helped to make picturesque the 
courtyard of the Chamber butlding. 



Incidentally, the courtyard was a most 
popular place. The weather was fine, and 
the loud speidcers permitte<.l those who sat 
and sunned themselves to hear as much or 
as little of the speeches as fhey wUhed. 
When everyone has a radio, will conven- 
tions be held that way? 

Will each memlier of the Association of 
Knit Woolen Loving Cup Makers tune in 
on Station .4BCD at exactly 9::V) a. m. on 
June 'i2 and listen to addresses on cost ac- 
counting, the iMjssibility of .teUing hiving 



cups in Siam; inaE in his approval of the 
resolutions on a post card, and then call it 
a good convention'.* 



The food prolilem of a convention is no 
small one. The menus for ten luncheons, 
two breakfasts and four dinners all had to 
be submitted and approvetl. The depart- 
mental luncheons ran rather to veal, 
whether "cutlet" or "cotellete" depending 
on the hotel patronized. Only two of the 
dejiartment,? ran to fish. Pie was a lunch- 
eon favorite — apple, cherry and Boston 
cream all appcar'mg. 



Sideshows; 

Giant baked potatoes at the annual din- 
ner given by the Chamlwr of Commerce of 
Tv\dn Falls, Idaho. 

Baby alligators brought by a Florida 
delegation and kept in a box in the court- 
yard. 

Moving pictures of Will Rogers, at some 
of the meetings, and of the convention it- 
self, at the annual dinner, thanks to the 
Pathe Exchange. 

The smartly dressed delegate who wore 
a broi^-n derljy with a bit of a red feather 
in it, and who gave 142 other delegates 
a chance to make a remark almt "the 
man in the brown derby." 



Canvassing for election to the Iward of 
directors wns more picturesque Ijian ever. 
One canditlale had pretty girls distributing 
fiowers and souvenir ash trays. He wasn't 
elected. Another candidate was accomjja- 
nied by a sort of flying squadron of per- 
sonal propagandi.sts. 



At the meeting every state was repre- 
sented, but there was no rlelegate regis- 
tered from one state, which sounds con- 
tradictory. A Wyoming organization was 
represented by a delegate living nearer 
Washington, but there was no delegate reg- 
istered from W\'oming. Twelve organiza- 
tions from foreign countries were repre- 
sented, of which Brazil had two, and the 
.\rgentine, Belgium, Cuba, China, France, 
Germany, Italy, Mexico, Spain ami Turkey 
the rest. In all, (505 organizations were 
represented, a record for recent years. 



It was the biggest meeting the Chamber 
has held for several years. To measure its 
"worth-while-ness" is difficult. Go to any 
such gathering — and 1 have been at many 
— and always there siand here and there 
little group.* who a.sk the eternal question : 

"What good is the darn thing?" and the 
old answer stands: 

"Men who bring something to such a 
meeting take n little more than they bring." 
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The Real Progress of American Trade 



THE Pan Americrtn movement rests 
on the principle of mutual helpful- 
ness. Thia idea had its ineeption 
fit the first meeting of AmericHn llepub- 
lies in 182fi, but liid not reach its full ilevnl- 
opment until the ronference held in Wash- 
ington in 1889, which 
organized the Bu- 
reau of Ameriean 
Republics, now 
known as the Pan 
American Union. 
Since this time many 
international coufer- 
enees of American 
States have been heltl 
to consider seienfific, 
sanitary, R«l Cro,'!-!, 
postal, journalistic, 
radio, standardiza- 
tion, highways, and 
other questions. 
These gatliertngs, 
representing the 
great body of unat- 
tached repuhlie.'s of 
the Western Henii- 
pptiere, are a great 
influence in commer- 
cial, induBtrial, and 
cultural develoj)- 
nient. 



distinctly the bii.atnes.s of the people them- 
seh'es. If this desirable activity is to 



Happy Meeting 

OL'R first euiiimer- 
c i a I conference 
was heUl in HUl, our 
Becond in 1919, and 
this ia the third. It 
h a happy circum- 
stance that the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce of the L'nite<l 
States, meetinK at 
this same time, (tives 
an opportunity for 
I) ringing together 
representative bu.si- 
nesss men covering all 
the territory of the 
fan American Union. 

The growing inti- 
■ macy of our relation- 
ship ia empliassized 
by the fact that dt^le- 
gates are already 
here to bold a con- 
ference on conuner- 
fial aviation and 
other delegates to 
fonfer on standard- 
ization. To all of thepe representatives the 
Goveniment of the United States* extemL; 
a moat cordial welcome. They hold promL^e 
of great Itenefit to all t!ie countries con- 
cerned and provide the opiwrt unity and 
method for promoting mutual cooperation 
and friendly relations. 

^Vhile this conference has a scmiodirial 
fltanding, 1 believe that its great merit lies 
in the fact that it represents not govern- 
ment lint private industry. Ciovemments 
do not have comnuTcial relation.^. They 
can promote and encourage it, hut it is 



-jj /-^ A T "VJIIVT /^r^/^T TT^/~" T; trade should rely on its own resources, 
rly CAJ- V IIN L.CWJl-.lL/ijxlt and should therefore belong to the prov- 
ince of private enterpri.'se. 

It is our conclusion that while govern- 
ment should encourage international trade 
and provide agencies for investigating and 
re])orting conditions, 
tho.se who are ac- 
tually engngcil in the 
transaction of busi- 
ness must neces-sarily 
make their own con- 
tacts and establi.sh 
their own markets. 
There is scarcely any 
nation that is ."-ufh- 
cient unto itself. 

The convenience 
and necessity of one 
people inevitably are 
served by the natu- 
ral resourres, climatic 
conditions, skill, and 
creative power of 
other peoples. This 
is the sound basis of 
international trade. 
This diversity of pro- 
<luction makes it pos- 
sible for one countri' 
to exchange it.s com- 
modities for those of 
another country to 
the mutual advan- 
tage of both. It i.'! 
this element that 
gives stability and 
permanence to for- 
eign commerce. It 
c(tntr)i)Utes to satis- 
fying w ants and 
netnls, and bo be- 
rome.« a helji to all 
who are engiiged in it. 

Trading Ideai 

THE civilizing in- 
fltience of com- 
merce has often Ijeeri 
noted. An exchange 
of commodities al- 
ways results in an ex- 
change of ideas. The 
railroad, steamshi]). 
telegraph, telephone, 
and now the airplane, 
have all reached 
their highest devel- 
{fjiment as instni- 
mentalities of trade. 
As law and onler and 
security are absolutely necessary for in- 
dustrial and commercial life, international 
e.\cb»nge of hirge dimensions becomes one 
of the strongest guaranties of i>eace. 

The last half of the century has seen a 
very material reallocation of the com- 
merce of the Western Hemisijhere. In its 
Ijoginning we were all largely dependent 
on Euni|)e for a market for our raw ma- 
terials and for a consiilerabie supply of 
manufactured articles. This condition is 
\'cry much changed. The Uniteii States 
has l>ecome the chief market for the raw 




Caivia Coolidge, President of the United States ol America 



grow and prosper, if it is to provide the 
different nations with the means of self- 
realization, of education, progrc.-s, and en- 
lightenment, it must in general \te the 
product of private initiative. 

Under free governments trade must l)e 
free, and to l)e of iiennanent value it 
ought to lie inilejiondent. Under our 
sland.'ird we flo not expect the Government 
to .«vi|)p()rt trade; we exjiect trade to sup- 
jjort the f'lovernment. .\t\ emergency or 
national defen.se may re()uire some differ- 
ent treatment, hut under nomud conditions 
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materials of fho southern republics, while 
on their part they have? turned to us for 
a supply of manufactured commodities. 
Since our sister republics tjccame inde- 
pendent this trade has greatly increased. 

In 1830, nearly a hundred years ago, the 
value of both ejqjorts and imports amounted 
to about !f25.000,f)00; 50 years later it had 
reached more than $200,000,000, only a 
tittle les.s than 10 times as much; and dur- 
ing the last 10 years it has averaged not 
far under .t2,000,rj00,000, again increasing 
almost tenfold in 50 years. In the hundred 
year^, or a httle Its.^, the increase has been 
nearly a himdredfold. 

In this exchange of commodities thi.q 
country has;, as is known, purchaseii far 
more from them than they have purchased 
from us, or, in other words, the ■insible bal- 
ance of trade ha.e been in their favor. Dur- 
ing the last five years our purchases have 
amounted to a total of .$5,0ftS,0O0,0OO and 
our sales to .$3,781,000,000, showing a dif- 
ference of $1,387,000,000 or an excess of 
about 34 per cent. For the century the 
excess would be greater, probably by more 
than 40 per cent. 

Latin America's Customer 

NOT only h:u; this country purchase<l 
morp than it ha.s sold, but it ha,« long 
been the chief forei^ purchaser of their 
products. During the twelve years ending 
with 1925, the only years for which com- 
plete statistics are available, this country's 
.«hare of their exptirts has averaged nearly 
40 per cent. This is more than 200 per cent 
of the portion taken by Great Britain, the 
nearest competitor, and nearly 30 per cent 
above that taken by Great Britain, France 
and Germiiny combined, the three next 
mwt imtwrtant purchasers. 

In the import trade of the southern re- 
publics the United States has also, though 
more recently, come to occupy the leading 
position. In IfWO the import,s of all these 
countries, collectively considered, from 
Great Britain were alwut equal to Ibcir 
imports from the United States and Ger- 
many combined, which last two countries 
were on aliout an even footing. 

From ]«» to 1910 the Unife<l States 
gained rapidly, and since 1!)13 has remainwl 
in the lead in the coUeetive imports of all 
Latin America. In the countries north of 
Panama the commercial importance of the 
United States has, Ijecause of greater prox- 
imity and greater diversity of products, 
been much greater than in those to the 
south. 

When We Led in Exporting 

EVEN prior to ISW import into Mexico, 
Cuba and Central .\merica were almost 
uniformly greater from the United States 
than from any other country. Up to the 
year Ifll'i South America still imported 
more from Great Britain and more from 
Germany than from the llnited States. 
Since that tune the Unite<l States has 
reached and maintained the first position 
in the import trade of South America, just 
as it has maintaineil the lead in the im- 
I)ort trade of all American republics. 

While America is not the chief market 
for brtiadstuffs and animal products of these 
countries, it is and miL«t lie the chief mar- 



ket for industriid raw material, tropical 
and semi-tropical foods, copper, ludes, 
wool, oil, cane sugar and coffee. 

This trade must come to our market just 
as certainly the trade of Texas, Kansas 
or Connecticut must find its chief outlet 
in our domestic market. 

Such articles as mineral oils, molasses, 
chicle, nitrate, bananas, coffee and refined 
copper find almost 100 per cent of their 
market in this coimtry, while sugar and 
lead products come close to So per cent. 
IMiile on the other hand, naturally, those 
countries do not take anywhere near so 
large a proportion of our total exports as 
we take of theirs, yet in many articles it 
nms about 30 per cent and its total for 
im\ was almost |SS2,000,000, or about 3) 
Iter cent of our entire exports. 

This is a vast sum Ixith in exports and 
inaports, and of great importance to our 
southern neighbors and to ourselves in its 
finaneiii) effe<:t and in its enormous human- 
iKfi%,influence. 

A prime requisite of commerce is trans- 
jwrtation. On account of location and cost 
most of our trade to the south is carried 
on..by shipping. In the last few years the.«e 
facilities have been both increased and jm- 
provefi, 

Rjwt.^ which are comfortable and com- 
modious nm from New York to Peru in 
12 days and to Chile in 20 days, while 
on the east coast the Argentine is reached 
in 20 days and Brazil in 12 daj-s. At 
least once each week, sometimes oftener, 
there are sailings to Caribbean ports. This 
fine passenger sttrvice hsis brought people 
directly to America who formerly came here 
by way of Euroi>ean ports. In addition to 
thb a very extensii'e freight service has 
been buiit up. In 1900 the number of 
-■Vmerican vessels th'at entered, these for- 
eign ports was 2,044, while the . nuijiber 
thiit cleared was l,fi2;i. In 1925 the. num- 
ber that entered was 6,239 aJld the lium- 
Iwr that cleared 8,ia3. 

Distribution a Land Problem 

WHIIjE ships can land good.s on the 
coa.st, and sometimes go up the larger 
rivers, any extensive distribution is de- 
j)endent upon land tran.?portution. The 
l)uilding of railroads has greatly contrib- 
tited to this purpose. Engineering feats 
have taken these railroads over high moun- 
tain ranges that seemed imiiossible. The 
highway, with the introduction of motor 
t nicks, is liecoming an imiM)rtant adjunct 
to the railroads in our own country and in 
all the reiniblicH to the south. 

Modem methods of constniction have 
been so highly tleveloped in building out 
highways that our road machinery is in 
great denuind, and the desire for infor- 
mation and education on this subject has 
(tecome so widesijread as to call together 
great international conferences. 

Suiiplemonting other modes of travel, 
both by sea and land, is the develoj>ment 
of aviation. While this has not rcachetl 
the stage at which it becomes a very im- 
portant factor in international commerce, 
yet where si>eed is necessary in carr>'ing 
travelers, peri.sbable articles or mail, it 
holds promisring possibilities. 
Not only transportation, but communi- 



cation, is neccssiiry to conMnerci.al inter- 
change. For this purpose we have the Pan 
American postal agreement, which makea 
the domestic rates on mail matter ap]ilica- 
ble to all the nations which are parties to 
tile agreement. This includes all the re- 
publics of the two American continents 
with one excx'ption, so that a letter will go 
anj-fl'herc within their territory at the do- 
mestic rate of postage which prevails in 
each. 

Tlic cable ami the radio Iwth funii.sh 
means by which almost instantaneous com- 
munication can he had among all the na- 
tions of our two continents. 

Advertising a Trade Factor 

NO tloubt the most important influence 
in enlarging trade is advertising, and of 
all fonns of advertising that which n^ults 
from jiersonal exi)erienep and jiersonal con- 
tact is most valuaiilc, A conference of this 
nature, that will bring into such intimate 
reiation,«hip the representatives of the vari- 
ous producing elements of so many differ- 
ent nations, cannot help reve;ding many 
new wants and many new sources from 
which they can be supplied. Our sister 
republics have resources of enormous value, 
and a. const.fintly increasing dependence of 
the whole world ui>on the products of their 
natural resources assures them of a con- 
luuially enlarging commercial horizon. 

While our own country is tle.sirorjs of par- 
ticipating in tilts trade, it tloes not wish to 
do so at the expense of any other people, 
but upon a basis which is mutually juist 
and equitable. Commerce has no otlter 
permanent found.ition. We expect other 
countries to prodtice commodities which we 
can use for our benefit, and we ex])cct to 
produce commwlitiea which they can use 
for their benefit. 

The result is a more abundant life for 
all concerned. 

It is this mutual interdependence which 
justifies the whole Pan .'Vmerican move- 
ment. It is an ardent and siticere desire 
to do good, one to another. Our as-sociates 
in the Pan American Union all staml on 
an absohite equality with us. It is the 
often declared and established policy of 
this government to use its resources not to 
burden them but to assist them; not to 
control them but to cooperate with them. 
It is the forces of sound thinking, sound 
govcmipent, and sound economics which, 
hold the only hope of real progress, real 
freetlom, and real prosiverity for the masses 
of the people, that need the constantly 
combined efforts of all the enlightened 
forces of society. 

Aiding With Moral Influence 

/~\UR first duty is to secure these results 
at, home, but an almost equal obliga;- 
tion requires us to exert our moral influ- 
ence to assist all the peoples of the Pan 
.\merican Union to provide similar agencies 
for themselves. 

Our Pan American Union is creating 
a new civilization in these western repub- 
lics, Tei>resentative of all that is best in 
the histon,- of the Old Worid. We must 
all cooperate in its advancement through 
mutual helpfulness, mutual confidence and 
mutual forbearance. 
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An Ideal of the New Business Era 



THOSE who read the report of the 
lio!ir<l of Directors of the Chamber 
t)f Commerce of the United States 
will fuid new policies ^I'liich ]i:»ve i)een 
iiddcd to the business program nn<i plat- 
forni Ihroiigh referentk. TUere (hey will 
learu of our success or failure in leEislativo 
matters, and, if it be fiiilure, be reminded 
of the permanency of any effort which the 
members leave, through instnictions, to the 
business staff. There is no stopping when 
they once issue orders, If a failure eomes 
at this session, there will be efforts at the 
next Bession, 

We have grown to the largest lnember- 
ship in our hifitory, a gain of 220 orpanizit- 
tion momborships, putting us over the 
1,500 mark, near which we have Ixxn for 
80 long. 

In a Strong Financial State 

OUH financial condition is excellent, our 
reser\'es are in better condition than 
Ihey Jiave l>ren in the past, and there is 
much to be happy aiwut in that condition. 

There is one thing of interest not in the 
rejiorf and (hat is that the home of the 
Unitpd States Chamber is to be finally 
freed from debt. The building, through 
the efforts of our first president, Harry 
Wheeler, was the gift of American bu.si- 
ness; that every dollar of the original eou- 
tcmjilated cost was subserilwd by American 
husiness men. There was a deficit, which 
cjime about thrtvugh increased costs, a 
tiefirit unexpecte»J and unaceountal for, 
but which is always an aftermath of any 
great umlertaking like tlm. 

On January 31, IDl'li, the deficit amount- 
rrl in round figures to .'f>14fi,0<K), and the 
building fund was closed. Through the un- 
tiring efforts of the men who are ser^'inu 
your organization, through an economy 
whifh has )xvn at times loo extreme, that 
amount has l)ecn retluccd, until today in 
rouird figures we have a debt of les.« than 
.■JKHliOOO and a possibility of payment of 
.f 4(>,(HK) of that. 

Yesterday the Hoard of Directors decided 
that the balance of that deficit should be 
jjaitl from the reserves which have accumu- 
lated, and which have bwn building up 
even while this debt has been in ]in)cess 
of jiaymcnt, ami that we should clear our 
home of debt. With thiif action will be 
completed the transfer of title to trustees, 
who will buhl this projierly for the we for 
which it was originally inlendeil, and pro- 
tect it for such itse for all time. 

But the bare report of the Board of 
Directors tells only a part of the real story 
of the Chamiier of Commerce of the 
Unitetl States. The details of the services 
which are being rendereti each liay are 
growing and growing in uiiportance, rang- 
ing from assistance to a cimununity in 
having transportation or shipjiing fur- 
nished lo it to relieve congested ports, to 
seeking to advise n-garding a pos.sible mar- 
ket for rattlesnake skins. It is a wide 
lield, but it is Iwing covered earnestly and 
with success. 

I will not undertake to speak more on 
(hose tletails. Kjither will I give to you 
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some impressions which have come to me. 

I think the first impression that has 
come ae a result of these two years of ser- 
vice is an imjjresHion of the vastneas of 
this enterprise of ours. Its founders con- 
ceived an organization nation-wide, an or- 
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ganization of vision, an organization of ser- 
vice, an organization of practical idedi-sm. 
The purjKJse was clear, but 1 think even in 
the minds of those wise men, who buitdcd 
well, its future was vague. 

It has come to me that in this great na- 
tion of ours we are so accu.stomed to big- 
ness that we sometimes fail to realize what 
it means. For instance, it is an easy thing 
to say that we are citizens of a great nation. 
Ml of tis know tlwl the geograivhy of it is 
clear, that we are Vioutided on the cast !)y 
the .\tlanlic and on the west by the Pacific, 
thai Canatla is on the north and Mexico 
on the sntith. But 1 confess that 1 never 
had quite an idea of its bigness until I 
l>egan to stvuly the work of this Clwndicr, 
its ramifications, and the bir-reaching 
l>laces which it must enter. Tlie Chimil>er 
is divided into four divisions. It luid to be 
ili\'ided. We found it was (oo big to cover 
from Washington, ami ti) give the service 
which should be rendered etiicienlly. 

Ijet me picture these four divisions to 
vi«u;dize the l>igness of this Nation we serve. 

Tlie eastern divisifm Iwj? an area of 451,- 
flOO square miles. That divi«ion alone couhl 
lake in the whole area of Germany, France 



and Italy, and hiive some thousands of 
miles to spare. The wealth of this divi- 
sion is, roughly estimatwl, JjilUl.OtJO.fKM),- 
000. It is, con.«ec]Ucntly, comiiarable, in 
fact, to the wealth of the whole British 
Empire. The population is approaching 
50,00(),(XX). The poptiKition of the entire 
Roman Empire never excwaled 50,000,0110. 
If the vice-president for the eastern divi- 
sion were able to get a special train — un- 
fortunately, under the program of economy 
under which we have bwn ojierating for the 
last three years, he could not ha\e it—if he 
could get a special train to carry him from 
the northern limit to the snutheni limit of 
the division without stopping, he would Ihj 
en route for a day and a half. Ttiat is one 
division. 

The Xorthem Centra! Di'vision has an 
area of 614,000 square miles. Like the 
Eastern Division, it could tiiie ju the com- 
I'ined areas of Gemuuiy, France and Italy, 
: :!id have- a comfortable margin. To cross 
the divifiion requires a day and a half of 
continuous travel on Ihe best trains yet 
devised. The distanec is aljout the. s;imc 
as the distance from Paris to Constant i- 
niiple, or from London to Moscow. In 
Vi2a, the last year for which we Jiave com- 
plete statistics, the people in this division, 
in their business enterprises, rei)ort«l to 
the Federal Government that their net in- 
comes subject to tax exceeded ten liillion 
ilollars, or jti.st short of one-third of the 
great total of thirty-three billion for the 
whole country. 

The Western Main Division has an area 
of 1, IS!) ,000 square miles, a population of 
9,(X)0,0(K) iKHJplc, and an estimated weahli 
approaching $40,000,OOU,0<XJ, In its agn- 
i-uiture, its forests, its minerals, ami in the 
■ iivcrsified new industries of the Pacific 
^ ■|,;^^t and its shipping intere.^ts, it has re- 
sources which assure it of a future hard to 
forecast. In area it comjiares with ikiiish 
India and Argentina, and its pojiulation 
ajijiroaches tlie population of the Argen- 
tine. With nine ])er cent of the population 
of our country, this division furnished 13 
per cent of the returns filed for Federal 
income taxes in 1!I24, and almost 50 per 
cent of the j)opulation of the Western Di- 
vision jiarticipaied direi^tly in the incomes 
shown in those returns. 

Another Empire of Trade 

FINALLY, the Southern Central Division 
with an area of 770,000 square miles, a 
population of 25,000,000 and a wealth of 
iifty billion. In pojuilation it is equal to 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. Using 
the fastest trains and the l>esl: cnimections, 
the vice-president for the Southcni Central 
Division would iiave to sjicnd forty hours 
traveling from the easlerti lo the western 
boundaries. 

One rannot keep in mind these figtires, 
but I have them in this broken-tii> form 
m thjit one might get some conception of 
what this Nation is. Each of these divi- 
sions is an empire of world importance, and 
this organization is exjiectwl to cover tliese 
fmpirfw in Vmth its memljership and its work. 
]jet mc give another impression, i rc- 
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member very well Iwing one of those who 
use<l to Pritieize the referenda of the Cham- 
l>er of Commerce of the United States. It 
seemetl such a slow way of getting at an 
opinion. It seeme*! such a difficult way of 
expresffing an opinion. I know that many 
of you have heard the same expressions, 
hecaiisa I have heard them constantly as I 
go ;tl)out the country. But this is the im- 
pres-iion I have gotten, after two years of 
service, that great wisriom was shown in 
the adoption of this method of gathering 
the business opinion. 

Facts as a Foundation 

AS a foundation, there is a roUection of 
fnct5, and a study of those facts, and a 
consiileration of those facts by a group of 
able and successful bn-siness men, widely 
(iiver.'^ifiefi in interest and vocation. There 
is a study of those facts, the development 
of opinions expressed in principles or jwli- 
cies, the sending out to the entire United 
States of tho.se opinions secured by the 
group studjTng the facts, and consideration 
of the facta by local groups everjTvhere. 
It is ft slow process, bnt the educational 
value of the referenda of the CliamV)er of 
Commerce of the United States is tre- 
mendous. 

Bigger tlmi that educational value, how- 
ever, there has come this impression to me, 
of the wonderful cumulative value of these 
referenda. What have we Iwen building? 
Gradually a platform of anmd economic 
policies, which will eventually — and which 
has already in many cai^es — give us a plat- 
form on which every piece of legislation 
offered may be considered. Sometimes there 
is an expression of wonderment as to why 
the memliership has not had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss or vote regarding a cer- 
tain bill which Is in Congrws. 

Dtiring the years since this Chamlxr has' 
been in existence, there have been four or 
more referenda on taxation. StutUes of 
this great question are on continuously, and 
principles ha\'e been established. There is 
hardly a tax bill which can he oftVreil in 
Congrr»w todiiy which cannot be judged on 
the basis of the principles you hiive etitab- 
lL-'hp<l over these year?. So, in.stead of 
having to take snap judgment, we have an 
opportunity of taking careful judgment oit' 
every measure that is offeretl, and, of 
course, have the further advantage of being 
able in a constructive way to advise with 
the committees of Congres.? before the billis 
are wTitten, rather than making necessary 
opposition to them after they are written. 
This constructive effort is of growing value, 
and is lieing more and more appreciated. 

A President's Impressions 

1HAVE several other impressions. We 
are to make a change in our program 
today and bring to you a matter which is 
of great interest. But let me give you this 
impreesion as one that I have received, an 
impreaston of the tremendous value of the 
service rendered by business men through 
this organization, the increasing self-regu- 
lation wliii'h has lieen coming on almost 
imconsciou.sly during the period of the 
growth of the Ckamber of Commerce of 
the United Slates. 

How much Ix'tter it would have been if 
we could have gained our self-regulation 



twenty-five years ago or more, how much 
freer we might hjive l>een today from re- 
strictive laws, from super-regulation and 
government interference in many processes 
which might be lietter off totlay imder pri- 
vate initiative. 

But we jiave made great progress in self- 
regulation. In so doing, we are gradually 
tending, I believe, to avoid more of gov- 
ernment reguhition, and, if wc persist in 
trying to conduct our businesses within the 
law, with sincerity of purpose, with the de- 
velopment of ideals in business, 1 am con- 
fi(ient that the regulations which will come 
in the future will be of minor importance. 

The vahie of service rendered in the de- 
velopment of itleals I may touch on. I saw 
an advertisement recently in connection 
with the great Rood disaster which is on 
us, advising the people of the stricken 
communities that Iheir go*Rls will be re- 
l)lftmi without cost, and that has h(^en fol- 
lowed by the action of more and more 
feisiness men throughout the country- in 
the same direction. Is it not a big spirit 
which undertakes that job of helping and 
assisting, without waiting to have the de- 
mands made on them, or lieing forced 
through circumstances which they hitve not 
anticipated? 

I had occa.sion a day or two ago to try 
to purchase a trunk. I foimd that I had 
not the keys of the trunk tliat was in my 
possession, and in a great hurry I thought 
1 must get another one. .\fter looking at 
several of them, I made the comment that 
it was too bad that I had to buy a trunk, 
[jecause I could not get a key to iit the one 
1 kid. The man with whotn I was talking 
said, "Well, we will get a key for you." He 
bst a sale. But is not that Just indicative 
of the new spirit oi business today in its 
desire to serve? 

The serv-icc renderetl is bringing alxjut a 
most desirable and imjiortant thing, an 
understanding between these four empires 
within the borders of our own Nation, an 
understanding which is bringing about na- 
tional imity !w opposed to the idea of sec- 
tionalism. 

And What of Government? 

1THIXK there is no more important part 
of the work that ts being done today 
thnn this recognition of advancing unity 
;md of our resporeibility toward our Gov- 
ernment. We are meeting today at a time 
when one of the greatest nation,!! dwasters 
in our history is still going on. The s>Tnpa- 
thy of the whole country is directed towartl 
those people along the Mistii.ssii)!!! River 
and its tributaries who not only in many 
cases have lost frien<is or relatives, homes 
and means of livelihood, but who arc suf- 
fering, and will continue to suffer, privation 
and hardship imtil the water reeedes. With 
this sympathy there gw^s a pride in which 
the whole Nation takes part. The heroism 
and courage and encrgj' with which that 
section of the coimtry is meeting the trial 
arouse the enthtisia.sm and bring congratu- 
lations from all of us. 

The .Administration, and all departments 
of the Government, are cooperating with 
the Red Cros.^ atid the state and local com- 
mittees to. check the flood, to relieve the 
suffering, and to rejiair the damage. This 
subject is receivmg daily consideration by 



your Board of Directors, which will prob- 
ably result in some action proposed at a 
later meeting, but in the meeting yester- 
da>' the suggestion wa.s made that Ameri- 
can business today challenges .\merican 
engineering skill to harness the MissiMippi 
so that there shall not be a repetition of 
this great calamity. 

In making that challenge, bu.^iness men 
of the United States pletlge their support 
to such engineering effort. 

Is it not a fact that, through what has 
been going on during those years, we are 
recognizing this sjiirit of national unity? 
The problem of the Mi.ssiesippi and the 
eight, states now involved beeomcs a matter 
of interest to all of i!s, and we are all go- 
ing to do our jiart, whether in our private 
business way or in partieii)ation in the 
help which must be beyond us, in the gov- 
ernmental way. Wc are all going to do our 
part in supporting some relief program. 

A WilHngnesB for Service 

f WOULD talk more at length if time 
permitted of the increasing conscious- 
ness and rtwponsibility on the part of busi- 
ness men to the community, to the state, 
and to the Nation. It is increasing. Every- 
where there is evidence of i(, E\or_\-where 
there is a willingness to serve, a desire only 
to fnid wherein men may serve best. If 
we took ;idvantage, or could take advan- 
tage today, of this willingness to serve, the 
opportunities for forward march in the 
United States would be beyond imagination. 
It is such impres-^ion.? as these that, make 
me feel repaid for a ser^'ice which 1 may 
have rendernl. There is distinct kntn^'l- 
cdiie on my part tlwt no ju'csident ever 
liad or ever could have greater loyalty and 
greater willingne.ss to respond in service on 
the part of the staff of this organization, 
and on the part of the membershi]) in it. 
It luis not been confined to our Board of 
Directors; they have respondetl in magnifi- 
cent fashion. It has not been confmed to 
our vice-presidents, who have relieved the 
prciiident of much of his lairdens. It 1ms 
not been confmed to the organization mcm- 
iiershi]), large as it is. It has extended 
throupbout the communities, and indicates, 
again, the iticrcising consciousness of re- 
.sponslbility on the jiart of business men to 
their communities, their states and the Na- 
tion. 

For all of it I express my keen apprecia- 
tion. .'\n organization built on the foimda- 
tion of vision, of service, and of jiractical 
idealism, will progres.s. Changes in per- 
.lonnel, of those who serve, changes in 
methods of conducting the affairs of the 
orgatiiitation, ch;inges in the memborshi]! 
may occur, tnit, if the foundation of vision 
and of service and of practical idcalLsni 
continues, progress is lK)und to result. 

The Chamber of Comtnerce of the 
United States was built on such a founda- 
tion. Through the 15 years of its histon,', 
it has contiiuu'd to grow in strength and 
support, in power for good, in helpful ser- 
vice to the Nation. 

So l(Hig as it adheres to its juirposc and 
to its ideals, so long as it contitiues to re- 
ceive the uusellish .service of the business 
leaders of the United States that it has 
received, but in increasing nimilKT, it will 
continue in jiowpr for good. 
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The New Responsibilities of Business 



BKTWF.EN tin- Srylhi of the ul<) 
rock principlp, '•Comppiitioti 
is xhv life of Trnilc"— ami often 
ihf (U'jith of the tnuicrs! — and the 
L'harylxlis of government Btone-wall 
rcgtilation and iinli-tnisl legislation, the 
liti.«iness man has fieen oUliged to kUmt 
warily and kwii a good lookout. Hi- has 
luul rather a hard time of it diiriiiE 'Ire 
la.sl Rcncration. 

The general fnil)ject of the present jiti- 
uiiiil niPfting of the I'nited States 
Chamltcr of fomnierre, "The New 
Hutsiness Era," will enlighten thr? 
niemlters and the pulilic on the 
[iroRress the business man has made 
in the narrow channel and how 
nearly he has reached ihe open .sea. 

"The New Re.-i|)on.'iiliili(ies of 
Hiirfiness" wbieh 1 have Itmi asketl 
It) di.sra.':*- are of three ehanu'ters: 
The relations of business men to 
eaeh other, to the cnii>loj-es nnd to 
the public; and these tliree respon- 
sibilities are interrelated. 

Three Responsibilities 

IT.'\KE it that there is one ideal 
in the three rp^ip(ni.--iliilitief! and 
that if! sernicc. Busine;*.^ men have 
liiitetuHl to the clarion call which has 
l>een rinKing ihroujchout the workl; 
and they have organized to respond 
to it. This preat chamber is the 
oiiistandinB witnes,*. Here ytni are 
with 1,.')(M) constituent members, 
Chamln-rs of (!«mnierce ami Trade 
.Associat ionji located in every state 
of the Unicm with 800,000 memlxTs, 
sending delepate.^ here for reports 
and conference and ])lamiinp; action 
with the .'Vdvi.«()ry Committee re])- 
resenting the eight divisions of yoitr 
orjianization. Here you are to re- 
ceive liKht and leading. Here in 
the center to which your trade a."- 
.-•■ocj;! t ions report. I-et n." look in a 
very jieneral way upon the mciliod.'i 
hy which they are meeting their 
re(;]n)nsil>ilitics, diy citing tyjncal 
instances. 

1. The relations of memfjers to 
each other. They are summed up 
in one word — cooperation. I have \yeen 
allowed to read sixty reiiorls of work of 
trade a.sfjocia lions'. In some as-aociations 
there is the sy.«tem of arbitration of di.s- 
pules between members, in some ease."; 
compiil.'ior>', atid even directed to ilixpiites 
with non-memberi!. In o!) ,i!i.-mciaiioti.s 
there is joint advertising each of the par- 
ticular businciss, carrying 1,237 pages in 2.'V 
periodicals. 

Here are some of the activities of one or 
another of the trade «s.«ociationH: To wlvca 
problem difficult and in some cases nlmo.st 
im[)o?.>^ibIe a.* to how to bring (dxtul. im- 
provement in condition.* to enable mem- 
bers, e.«ii)ecially the weaker cne.<, to utay in 
bu!iine.«.s in what is characterized as "a 
deplorable competitive sitttation." To help 
small maniifjicturers by giving information 
thev cannot afford to get. To obtain for 
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ciimmiin xi!=v legal opinions on trade diffi- 
culties;. To put a Ftop to unfair competi- 
lion, itivnlving often graft in obtaining or- 
derj'. To inifirove stanihirds in order to 
meet antl overcome cut -throat competition 
by inferior substitute^:. To improve stanfi- 
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ards and qualities, to comply with build- 
ing ordinatHW and to Mrengihen and im- 
]irovc the laws. To estabhsh ethical cotle.s 
ill competition. To mmd out in.spwiors to 
fadoriert to make tests to improve i]uality 
and raise standards. In the coal assocla- 
ti(m to promote safety in mining. 

Getting Rid of Wastes 

COOPER.\TING with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Traniing to give training 
courses in localities and by literature to en- 
able merchants to survive competition of 
chain stores. Coojieratitm with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in stand.'irdizaiion and 
elimin.nting iluplicalion. You m;iy \)C famil- 
iar with the atitoni.shing rewults achieveil in 
thii- line — reflucing varielies in hotel china- 
ware from 700 to IW, in milk iKittlen 4!) 
to !*, in bed blanket^ 7S to 12, in paving 



brick lift to 4, in asphalt 88 to 0, 
in files and rasjw 1,351 to 49&. In 
one indii.'itry to find means to re- 
duce failures — it is said they amount 
to jV) per cent — arising largely from 
ignorance of conditions. 

To wt forth morlcls of stores and of fix- 
tures. In one hulustn- .$70,0(K) were 
saved on one item of the manufactures. 
One industry h:m surveyeil establishments 
covering fifty millions of dollars of business 
to fix proper ratios of assets, lia- 
bilities, income and expenditures; 
and h.ifi brouKhl, about vocational 
irjiining and furnished help to the 
small concents. 

In many indu.stries C(Hisiileral>!e 
sums have l>een s]ient in research 
work, some on ])hysical and chem- 
ical standariis of raw material. It 
was research work which brought 
about the phins for model stores 
and accumulated a very large li- 
brarj' of informatimi. Research 
work in laboratory has made data 
available for the cement associa- 
tion, is jiromising in another in- 
iliisiry to revoluti<tnize the ]iroduct 
and to put the people in it "on to]) 
of the world," m one representative 
visu.'dizes it, in another the im- 
provement of laci|uer. t)ne indiis- 
trj' has raised $.=i00,0()0 for re- 
.«eareh. .\nother hn.s a lalwratory 
and a fellowship in a university, 
with sjiecial studies in .sterilization 
of food pr<Mluct.s. Another a re- 
search seeking means to in.sure 
(lualiiy at a rea.«oiialile price. An- 
otluT into niitrifive values of food. 

Real Cooperation 

IT IS to Ik? noted that nil this re- 
*■ search work is by associations for 
the Wnefit of all of their meniliers. 
It is real cooperation. 

2. Relationii to the jjublic. .'Vs 
to this it is certain that all of tins 
work descritwd is a ser\'ice not only 
to members but to the public. It 
all goes to the improvement of what 
the ljusiness men make and sell 
and much of it goes to cheapen 
cost.s and selling prices. The constituent 
.lis.sociations are also working for the pro- 
lection of the Stuying pul)lic. t)ne industry 
educ.itcf the employes to ])roduce good out- 
put and h;is actuuiiy got 70,(KX1 of them to 
sign ple^lges to give the right kind of work 
and to replace inferior work — many of these 
arc foreign \)om who are thus trainetl in 
American ways. Several of t he as.sociat ions 
are fighting against mi.'ibraiuiing and mis- 
slamfiiiig, in other words, against dece](fion 
of the public as to material and quality. 
S<jme of them as a.ssoci.'U ions guarantee the 
f)uality evi<ienced by standard lalwla. Ono 
as.-«H-iation certifies an imjwrtant product 
where deception would be easy and non- 
romplumcc with legal requirements might 
l>e concealed, .\noiher a.s.<ociation stand- 
ardizes gra<ies and correctly marks them 
upon the product. Another enforces stand- 
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ards recogniaed - throughout the world ior 
measvirements and inspection. 

Another association is engaged in elimi- 
nating trade abuses and unfair methods of 
competition, inclutling such matteni ns short 
wei^t, short measure, misbranding and 
misrepreaentation. One association has as 
its main object the adjustment of consum- 
ers' complaints. Another dewtes much, at- 
tention to the prevention of accidents in 
Ktreet travel. I think the impro\-ement in 
the character of advert ismetits most notice- 
able; and I believe this is largely due to 
the discrimination and efforts of trade as- 
stK'iatiOna and to the joint counsel and am- 
bition of the Association of Advertisers. 
.Vdvertising seems to be developing as one 
of the fine arts. 

Hoover, a Master Intellect 

¥T would not I)e right to close thL=i sum- 
*■ mary of whnt is l»ing done by the busi- 
ness men in relation to each other and to 
the public without a tribute to the mag- 
nificent leadership and cooperation of the 
Department of Commerce under the direc- 
tion of the master intellect of Herbert 
Hoover, whose vision is world-wide, whose 
analytical mind penetrates all industrj', alt 
commercial relationships, all problems of 
human life and welfare, all branches of 
economics. 

3. Relations to employes. It must be 
admitted that if business men as employers 
have hard times the history of the worJcers 
has Iwen a sad one. In colonial times there 
was no industrial class stniggle. The first 
change came when improvements in trans- 
portation broadened the market for goods, 
and increased competition and a wholesale 
fiekl were develojred. Cut prices resulted 
in effort to reduce costs and the first 
method was naturally reduction of wages. 

Then came trade societies and strikes and 
the limitation of apprentices. Before 1S.'J0 
there were labor organizations and strikes 
among printers, shoemakers, halters, tailors, 
weavers, jiailere and c.ibinet makers and 
unorganized strikes in the textiles and 
imildiug trades. The merchant-capitalist 
developed the sweat-shop system. The 
next generation witnessed a consolidated 
labor movement and cntr>' into politics. In 
the si.\ties perfection of machinery changetl 
production from a nondescript to a ma- 
chine basis; then more severe competition 
and wage cutting. For twenty years there 
were a number of e.xiierimenta by working 
men and their associations in coojierativc 
factories reaching a total of two hundred, 
ivith insufficient capital, which finall}'' died 
out because of unsuccessful management. 

Later came the grow.h of trade unionism; 
and laljor seems to have come into its own. 
Taking wages and prices of lftl3 as 100, 
the union wage rates last .\iigiist were 238 
and prices 150. .\long with it has come 
increaiied productivity. Taking 1914 as 
IIK), the Ift'io index showp<l in iron and 
steel 149, automobiles 310, lioots and shoes 
llti, pulp and paper 125, cement 157, 
leather 128, flour milling r,i9. The trade 
union principle for wages is based upon 
their jmrchasiug power and in proportion 
tij man's imjvroved jiower of production. 

There .seem to me to be increasing sign.s 
of better understanding between employer 
antl emtiloye. There is much evidence 



"tfeit business men are regarding the human 
element in labor relationships; on the other 
band that the trade unions are recognizing 
that peace and prosperity can be promoted 
by understanding, by cooperation, by rec- 
ognition of a common interest in industry. 

We are witnessing many experiments: 
personnel administration; cooperation in 
shop management even in some cases includ- 
ing wage adjustments; suggestion systems 
with prize awards not on wages but in the 
promotion of efficiency, in improvement of 
apparatus and conditions under which it 
is used, and in saving of time, money, lalwr 
or material; single company unions; acci- 
dent prevention; hygienic attention to 
workrooms; medical and surgical attention, 
dental work, nursing, cafeteria service, milk 
supply; profit sharing; stock purchasing 
by employes helped by contributions from 
employers; mutual l>enefit a-esociations witli 
corporate assistance; pensions; eSorts in 
seasonal employments to cut down lay-offs 
and even giving allowances in cases of un- 
employment; intensive health work. 

One of the most interesting experiments 
in this last mentioned work is in an industry 
with a veo' high death rate from tuliercu- 
losis and silicosis, where a campaign has be- 
gun financed by the United States Govern- 
ment and a life' insurance company, whose 
joint eontrihutions have been doubled by 
the employers. 

One Phase of Group Insurance 

¥ REGARD group life insurance with all 
^ its ramifications as entering in a most 
important way into industrial relations. It 
operates in two ways. One is to bring home 
to the empIo\-er his responsibility for the 
welfare of his employes as human beings 
and the economic quality uivolve<l in the 
brotherhood of man. The other is to bring 
home to the employe his correlative duties 
and the economic advantage of tecoming a 
real partner in industry quite aside from 
any division of pnifits— although that may 
l>e an indirect result in the way of wages, 
continued emploj-ment and living conditiom 
and ultimute jKTuniary rewards. 

It is of immense Ixwfit to indiistrj' that 
employes should remember that employ- 
ers are human bemgs even though they 
art in a corporate form. In group insur- 
ance, employer or officers of employing cor- 
]ioration and workers are insured by one 
contract, the premiums being contributed 
by Ixjth parties — for 95 per cent of the 
group biLsiness is on the contributory plan. 

The eontnict may provide for life in.sur- 
ance, acciilent insurance, insurance against 
sickness, pensions, insured savings, insured 
thrift and some (Uiy we hope unemploy- 
ment. Incident to it in some companie.^ 
are free nursing, the distribution of health 
and safety literature, sur\'eya of places of 
employment, free advice on sanitation, 
healthful condition? as to light, air, pure 
water, sjifety, humidity, heat, elimination 
of diLHt, occupational diswistj control, acci- 
ilent [jrevontion, even on machinery, manu- 
factory methods, cost fixing, distribution 
and allocation of factory divisions, on per- 
sonnel, the creation of good morale, recre- 
ation, housing, draining, diet, rest rooms, 
rest periods, assi.stance to building loan 
assfjcbtions, mutual benefit societies, social 
organizations. A. long catalog, is it not? 



And yet every one of these items is on the 
actual program of one or more of employ- 
ers. The nimiber of in.sure<l is rapidly in- 
creasing and is now over five millions and 
has more than tripled in the last six years. 
These activities of employers are coopera- 
tive in the same way as your trade asso- 
ciations are cooperative. 

One company has seven divisions in 
cliarge of serricc to employers. When a 
problem is presented to the insii ranee com- 
pany by :m insured employer, the company 
communicates (of course without mention- 
ing names) to every other employer in the 
same line of biuiiniws, correlates the repliw, 
adds its own advice basetl on research and 
study, and sends the result to the enquirer, 

These seven divisions were organized by 
one of your officers, James L. Madden. 
.After putting them into oiieration, he was 
released to the United States Chamber of 
Conunerce to organize your IrMsurance Sec- 
tion. You will admit that this work has 
been efficiently done. Now, I am glad to 
say, he is to return to the service of the 
life insurance company intlicated, to pur- 
sue, intensify and expand the work. His 
experience with you lias broadened his out- 
look and intensified his ze;d. 

Having reviewed the efforts of business 
men to live up to their tiuiies to the em- 
ployed, it is most intere.Hliug to jjbsierve the 
reaction upon organized labor, I find great 
satisfaction in quoting the words of Mr, 
Green, the pre.^ident of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: "The employers and em- 
ployes owe it to themselves, to all who are 
dependents of industrj' and to our nation to 
avoid subterfuges, to accept and engage in 
collective bargaining, to recognize and ri>- 
spect the rights of each other," and he 
pleads for "the maintenance of harmonious 
relations through ])ersonal association, hon- 
est and sincere tlealing, through conference 
and education." 

Anybody who liaa watched the recent 
trend of the pronouncements from labor 
organizations and the sjwwhes of their cri- 
lighteued leaders like Mr. (.ireen and Mr. 
Woll, mu.'st have recognized an entirely new 
attitude which labor i.s taking toward the 
employers. There is every evidence that 
organized labor is rmjgnizing Ihe nsiwiisi- 
bilities of capital and the rojirescutatives 
of capital. 

A New Business Era 

HERE is a new situation — ''a new Busi- 
ness Era." Both siiles are calling for 
mutual unrlerslandiiig and 'wth are exjiress- 
ing the duty of iniMic service. I have tried 
to point out by actual examjiles the "New 
Responsibilities of Busines.s," the subject a.-<- 
signed to me. You are living up to thern 
ill an outstanding way. Tliey are, to sum 
up, to elevate our ideal.s. The true ideal 
of the business man is to be of ser\*ice to 
his country, to his as.socia1es in occupa- 
tion, to the pidilic, to those dejiendent upon 
him. Righteousness ex;ilt.s tmsine.<s. High 
ideals elevate the individual. There is 
nothing in the world that appeals to a 
man's conscience like service. .Vmbition 
fades. The glory of wealth fades. Extent 
of power fades. What does remain here 
and thniuEhoiit eternity is that every man 
tr\* his best in serving God to serve welt 
his fellow-men. 
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What Will Europe Renewed Mean to Us? 



WHAT is America'F policy as 
to foreign in\'ei?tments? 
When I ask this question I 
am, of course, referring in no way 
to the obligations of foreign govem- 
ments which the United States Treasury 
holds, nor to its manner of treating those 
obligations, I am dealing solely with the 
foreign loans or investments made by 
American citiKenp. 

Suppose we look first at our financial deal- 
ings with our near-by neighbors. Tlie loans 
made to Central American and West Indian 
governments have (with the exception of 
the Cuban, to which American loans now 
outsf finding aggregate $79 ,-164 ,900) been 
negligil'ie in amount. Mexico, prior to the 
series of revolutions, which all tlie friends 
of Mexico hope are now en<lc'<I, Iwrrowed 
extensively in the foreign markets. 1 hap- 
pen to be chairman of an International 
Committee formed in 1910 to endeavor to 
protect the interests of the holders of Mex- 
ico's foreign bonds which aggregatcil (with 
accrued interest) about $725,(XX1,000 (in- 
chiding the National Railways' debt) . Upon 
the invitation of the Mexican Government 
I visited Mexico in 1921 in order to study 
the foreign debt situation with the gov- 
ernment officials. 

Mexican State in Earnest 

IN PUIISUANCE of ugrcemcnls subse- 
*^ quently entered into our prntertive com- 
mittee has received from the Mexican 
Government upwards of .^-lO.OOO.CMX) gold 
for distribution to Iwndholders. It is tnie 
that such sum represents only about a f|uar- 
ter part of what wa.s due upon the original 
obligations. Ncverihetes?, the remittance 
by the Mexican Government of a sum as 
considerable as that stated V' evidence of 
an earnest desire on the part of the Mexi- 
can State to fuliUl its obligations to its 
foreign cre<iitors. 

The handling of the land antl oil ques- 
tions Invs, however, had the effect of dis- 
couraging most of the British and Ameri- 
can oil companies operating in Mexico, and 
their oil production has fallen off heavily. 
For instance, the product ion of oil, which 
in 1022 amounted to 182^200,000 barrels, 
fell in 1925 to 115,500,000 barrels, and in 
192G to 90,500,000 barrels. The produc- 
tion in 1927 is hard to estimate, liut if con- 
tinued at only the present rate will Ije ma- 
terially below that of 1026. The taxes 
levied by the government upon the pro- 
duction am! eximrt of oil form its greatest 
single source of revenue, and this dimin- 
isheil production of oil has cost the gov- 
ernment heavily. 

Little Foreign Capital Invited 

UNTIL these perplexing quej-tions now at 
issue approximate settlement, it is not 
probal>ic that Mexico will invite foreign 
capital to seek outlet there on any large 
scale. I believe that the I'nited States 
has the greatest possible friendliness for 
otir n«irest neighbors on the south and de- 
sire for them nothing but jwacc and pro.e- 
perity. I know of no group in the United 
States, having direct contacts or dealings 
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with Mexico, that is not anxious to meet 
:dl questions at i<*iie in the same B|)irit of 
patience find pooil-will. The country un- 
tloubtedly noted with great satisfaction 
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Pr«>sident Coolidge's recent hojwful tiller- 
ances. 

.^8 to Central .American countries, south 
of Mexico, for instance Nicarapia, Ameri- 
can bankers have Imwh clLirped in some 
quarters with seeking to make loans to 
Nicaragua and then invoking the aid of 
the American Government to protect such 
loans. It so happen.' that the finn of which 
I am a member has never hud ilic slightest 
interest in lonm .iccorded to (ho Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, Therefore, possibly I 
may speak without prejudice. 

It was in 1911 that, at the re<iuest of tlw 
.\merican Government, certain American 
bankers undertook to render financial as- 
sistance to Nic.'irtiiriia. Since that time 
Nicaragua has benefit tinl by a .'■triking re- 
dviction of its ptibliir delit; from a]i- 
proximatety $;i2,(K)0,()0<) to apiiroximateiy 
!i!6.(125,()tX], largely tliroiigh adjudication of 
claims, funding of oiiti-tanding obligations 
and careful handling of govemnient reve- 
nues. Niciinigiia, whose currency was in 
complete chaos in lltll, now owns a na- 
tional bank, which has j)aid in dividends 
yince its formation in 1912 $2!M),(X)0; and 
in addition has Imilt up from camingB a 
surplus of apjirtixiriri'olv $ ::iH)(i<>0 



American engineering skiO has 
taken tlie chief railway of Nicara- 
gua, which sixteen years ago was 
deecribed as a streak of nist, and 
from a broken down and unprofita- 
ble road has turne/l it into an efficiently 
operated property, I'revious to the firesent 
revolution the e;iruinpi from the railroad 
and from the Ixiiik, both of which were 
entirely oivned by the Government of 
Nicaragua, were sufTicicnt to pay the en- 
ure interest cbanie.'s on the goverimient's 
i'treipm and domf'^tic debts. It is only fair 
I'l say that .American banking guidance of 
.Vicaragtta's financial affairs causwl bu.=inci« 
ilicre to prow and ]irosper; and such 
Anieriran CDmraerciai inten'^ti- as nnw exi.st 
in Nii-ar.agua are tin- n-sult of the.«<' Ameri- 
fin l>:inker; .bavins put the country on a 
'.'"id ! i.'^is, of having secured an cRicient 
luil liuurst collection of revenue, of having 
"rganiziid and succcxcfiilly m.inaged ilic na- 
I lon.il bank, and of having reh.il>ilit«ted the 
ii.ilionai railroad.-^ that effectively served 
die imliistriid net'ds ( f the country. 

lucificntflUy, two points may be noted. 
From 1911 until tlic "-iid of 192,'i (covering 
I he Iti't.er part of ibe Taft, the two Wilson, 
tiic Harding and the Coolidge admini.'-tra- 
iionsi the American Government main- 
tiiined a small legation guard in Nicaragua. 
During that period the country was stable 
ami prosperous. Tin- accomplishments in 
liehalf of the governntent which I have de- 
scril>ed were being steadily carried on. The 
niiirini'.s were wifhdniwn in 1025, a rcvo- 
liition !)cgan, ;md the Nicaraguan Govern- 
iiiciit h-M now been obliged to go again 
heavily into debt. The other point is that 
bankers never took jiart in Nicaragium af- 
fairs uiilil the Uni1e<l State? Crovenmient 
under I'resident Taft undertook to nego- 
tiate a trea'y with Nicaragua calling for 
hnanr ial cooperation on the part of Ameri- 
can n.'itiona!-'. 

Reiga of Terror and Blood 

T^HE cases of the Haitian and Dominican 
* Republi'> have much that is in common. 
In the ton yi>ars itrior to 1015 there was 
almost constnnt rilocdshcd and terror in 
Haiti. (3on(l:tion.~ U'cume so dii«perate that, 
as Mr. Wilson's S(^cretary of State, Mr. 
I.ausing, pointe<i out in his letter to the 
Select Committee of Congress on Haiti, it 
tjecame e\'ident to the Administration after 
the violation of the French Legation that 
"if Ihe Unite<l Stales had not as.<i\imc<l the 
re<-ponsibilif y (oi action) some other power 
would. To pr-rmit sinli action by a Euro- 
|)can jiower would luvc l)een toabandnn the 
jirinciples of the Monroe Doctrine." Uniler 
Ihe Irt^aty ratified b^ween Haiti and the 
UnitJHl States in 191(>, the American Gov- 
ernment umicrtook to use its gtwd offices 
to provide Haiti with an efficient and sta- 
l>le fis*'a! administralion, an<i in 1010 a con- 
solidation loan of .?tij,000,000 was issued 
by .\mcrican bankers. In 1015, prior to 
.\menran interveniion, Haiti's public debt 
8(o<m1 at approxnii:itely $.ili,000,0(K). Today 
it has l-)een riHiuced to less than $22,000,- 
000. Budgets have liccn balanced regti- 
brty and insfead i»i the usual annual deficit 
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the Haitian Government now keeps a sur- 
plus of about $5,000,000 on hand; roads 
and other public worka have been con- 
structed; an agricultural department has 
been established under Anacrican exjierts to 
teach the Haitians better fanning meth- 
ods; the gendarmerie baa been established 
with both native and American officers, 
and sanitary conditions have been im- 
mensely improved. 

Less Turbulent than Haiti 

THE record of San Domingo hai! bee.n 
less turbulent than that of Haiti. Yet 
under circumstances that were becoming in- 
tolerable the American Government inter- 
vened in 1916 in the affairs of this Carib- 
bean neighbor of ours. When the Domini- 
caiLs failed to cooi>erate in the American 
phin for peaceful atlminLatration of the re- 
public's affairs, President Wilson finally 
directed in Noveml)er, 1916, that a miU- 
tary government be instituted. Its admin- 
istration was so effective that in less than 
a year the Dominican Government had a 
surjilus of over a million and a half dol- 
lars on hand. Claims agatnirt the republic 
aggregating about $15,000,000 were settled 
for approximately $4,500,000. Various 
American loans for constructive purposes 
were made and such loans now aggregate 
.$15,000,rjOO. Late in 19'22 the American 
military administration wa.s withdrawn. 

Tlie present administration here at Wash- 
ington requires no apologists. But from a 
study of the record it is difficult to see the 
grounds upon which certain portions of the 
public press charge the present Administra- 
tion with new and imperialistic policies in 
Central America. The attempt to main- 
tain reasonable order and prevent unnec- 
essary bloodshed among these nearby 
neiKhbors was made a policy of our gov- 
ernment between fifteen and twenty years 
ago. Lautkble as such a policy may be 
considered, it was not inaugurated by the 
present Administration, but it has been fol- 
lowed by it with restraint and prudence. 

Reviewing Our Credit Change 

I NOW as to the world at large, we are all 
familiar with the old story as to how 
America's crwlit position has changed in the 
last dwade. Even, however, at the risk of 
repetition, we must cover the same ground 
again. We must recall that up to the out- 
break of the war, America had for decades 
been borrowing he^lvily in Europe; that to 
a very considerable extent the building of 
our transcontinental railways in the nine- 
1^ teenth century, and the development of our 
PP ajifi'^ub^"''*! lands were carried out with 
money loaned to us by British, Trench, 
German and other Eur>pean investors. It 

• was estimated that at the outbreak of the 
war Briti.«h investments over.«eas amounted 
to approximately $20,000,000,000. Durir^ 
the war British investors sold their .'\meri- 
ciin holdings ii[)on a large scale. Yet the 
Chancellor of the British E.\chcquer slated 
1025 that his co»mtr>Tuen still held in 
foreign mvestments -.m amount equivident 
to almost $15,0O0,0tJO.0O0, and no doubt 
these have now again reached a fip;ure of 
*20,000,000,000. Because, however, of 
merica'.'^ enormous excess of exports over 
ports (such excess for the war vears 1915 
1920 alone being over $18,000,000,000), 
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because of the heavy repurchase by Ameri- 
cana of their own securities and because of 
the foreign loans made in the last decade, 
.America's credit position ha,s now been so 
far reversed that it is figured that the grosi^ 
annual interest and sinking-fund service 
payable to America upon foreign loans is- 
sued here fineluding the governmental 
loans), and the dividends from industrial 
and other investments now total about 
$1,000,000,(K)0 per .annum. 

With such a great siuu due each year to 
America, naturally the question aris<*a as to 
how much further foreign countries wilt t)C 
able to stand this annual burden. Will 
their exjiorts so far exceed their imjioris 
that they can continue (except by continu- 
ous fresh borrowing) to transfer the sums 
necessary for interest and sinking funds? 

Europe Not Sole Debtor 

"pjO NOT get the idea that all our .\mer- 
'-^ ican loans of recent years have gone to 
European borrowers. We nuist not over- 
look the large stims loaned and invested in 
many other corners of the earth. Here is 
a rough siutunar>' of them all up to a year 
ago, according to figures compiled by the 
Department of Commerce: 

ESTI.VATEB V.VH-E OF .^MKniCAN I.N' VESTMKNTS 
,4BB0A1> O.N- DE(l!MBEft 31, 1925 
Us MlI.UftNS) 

Government, 

and Industrial 
Goveniuient ffecarities 
Guaranleed and Direct 
Regions — Obltftations la vestments Total 

Europe itum W5 4i2.,500 

Latin .Amer- 
ica 910 3,300 ■l.'iin 

Ciuiada and 
Newfound- 
land I.IT.T I,fi;>n 2.m 

AMa, Aiistni.- 
lia, Africa, 
and rest of 

worid .^20 350 870 

Total *4,430 $5,975 *lO,4fl.i 

To this total might be added say $1,000,- 
(100,000 for new is-sues (less refunding) in 
lOiC. Of course, any inclusion of intcr- 
pjverimfiental debts would greatly itUTea.*e 
the grand total. 

.And here follows a summarj' (without 
tleiluciion for refunding operations) of 

Foreign Govbr.vment, Stats, MfNiciK.M- 

AND CTOHPOHATB IjOASB Pl'l)t.lri.y IsSr6D 

IN TKE U.vitkh States fhom 1919 
(Tub Abms.stice) to 1926 Incll'-sive 
(!) 

(.iiivemmcni, 

Ptoviiirial (21 
Y«*ar A-nd MunkipfU Corporate Total 

mo.... tivi.m.m tm.m.m u\i.m.m 

I92D.,,. mmm iiiM».m 8is.flsi.oco 

mi.... tf3.m.m m.mjm m.ao.m 

im.... m.m.m m.m,m 7i».m.m 

rm.... m.m.m sa.m,m m.m.m 

1534... m.m.m 3t7,m.iM» i,i98.«9.o«) 

I92S.,,. m.l»!,OCK> SlS.Vfl.MIO I.3S1,9I)S,CK» 

im.... m.m.ma 72s,m.m i.us^sujm 

tijli.m.m t3,»l,M7,0M 1S,«H,»I,0W 

For what pur])oses have these various 
loans been made? In general we may 
answer that they have In'en made for 
constructive purpaees. In the early years 
following the Armistice, loans, publicly 
issuetl, aggregating several humlrml mil- 
lions of dollars were made to the Allied 
Goverimienla, chiefly to the British and 
French, vvhow Govermnents have borrowed 



here re.apectivelv since the Armistice — 
$250,000,000 British, and $;.TO,(X10,000 
French. During the name period Belgium 
has borrowed $285,000,000. The earlier of 
these loans were of course made largely for 
the purpose of refimding loans made during 
the earlier years of the war. The la(er 
loans in the ca-^e of France and Belgiimi 
were made for reeonstniction and for mea- 
sures looking to currency stabilization. 

Loans to Europe Recent 

TO.VXS to the Central European countries 
did not ix^in until i;)23. You will re- 
call tlie first one of tho.so reconstructive 
efforts. It was the case of .Austria, re- 
duced to a state of limited firoportions and 
resources, shorn of much territory, given 
over to hopeless inflation, with rum staring 
the ,\ustrian jieople in the face. The 
League of Nations prepared a scheme of 
rebntiilitation. De.'^pitp predictions of fail- 
ure, it was taken up, and towards the suc- 
cessful loan of .1>12ti,(HK),n(X) necessary for 
atabili'isation, recirgauiiialinn of a new c.en- 
tnil bank of issue, etc., American invastora 
aulwcribed .1125 ,0<XI, 000. A year later, with 
Hungary apparently going down the same 
toboggan slide from wliieh .\ustrli hatl 
been nwciied, the I-,eague of Nations again 
devised a financial plan, and again a good 
portion of the l(Jim nece.<sjiry thereto was 
issued in the American markets. 

Then came the great international loan 
for the equivalent of approximately $200,- 
IM>(),{)(K) to the German Government, over 
half of which, $110,000,000, was Buceessfully 
taken up by American investors in October, 
1924. This was the loan necessary to set 
the Dawes Flan under way, and I hardly 
have to describe to you how vitjil was the 
inception of the Dawes Plan to the tran- 
quility of all Europe. 

One can reasonably say then that Amer- 
ica has taken a generous part in these great 
efforts for European reeonstniction. In 
each one of these loan offerings in the 
American markets an upiieal has been 
made to the investment community on the 
cround of helpful coopenition in world af- 
fairs. Naturally, however, the bankers 
would never have ventureii to make such 
an ajipeal if they luid not first convinced 
themselves that the lojins were sfmnd in 
themselves and so set up as to give every 
promise of being met at maturity. 

During this same period -America's hum 
to other parts of the world have, as I have 
ju.'it pointed out, been considerable. Among 
the.se I might mention particularly the 
great loan of $150,000,000 to the Japanese 
Govermnent in Febnrary, 1924, This w.is 
the reconstruction loan which enabled the 
Japanese Government to conserve its ex- 
ternal resources and still continue unabated 
the rapid work of reconstruction following 
the disastrous ejirthquake and fire of 
September, 1923. 

.\nothcr quarter where American in- 
vestors have lent money for the first time 
on any considerable scale has been Aus- 
tralia. In July, 1925, the Commonwealth 
of Australia borrowed here $7r),(X>0,0()0. 
One of the st;ites of .\u.stralia, Now South 
Wales, recently borrowed $50,000,000 
hero. .Another foreign state that might 
well Ix! mentioned is the Republic of Ar- 
gentina. Prior to the war, the bulk of 
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Argentina's loans came from Great Britain. 
During the war. New York naturally be- 
came the chief loan mjirket for the South 
Americiin states, and Great Britain has not 
yet been able to resume her lendings there 
upon her former scale. During and since 
the war, the Argentine Government h:is 
borrowed in our markets a net total (after 
allowing for the reimyment of short-term 
indebtedness) of $230,000,000. 

General Purposes of Loans 

I H.\VE indicated the general purpose of 
' these loans; such for instance as financijd 
reconstruction and currency stabilization in 
the cases of Austria, Htmgar\" and Ger- 
many; materiid recon.stniction in the case 
of Japan: development of public works and 
refunding of floating debt in the case of 
the Argentine, etc. Again la."5t October an 
international loan of $10(i.(KHi,fHJ() of which 
America's share was frFO.lKlOjtKX) was made 
to Belgium for the purixise of stabilizing 
the new currency, funiii^hing ami)le gold 
reserves to the central bank of issue, etc. 
When the British (>ovcrnmcn( determined 
to return to the gold slantLird in May, 
W25, the Governmeut and the Bank of 
England between them arrange<I in New 
York for two-year credits aggregating 
.'ii;i()<),000,000. Little if any, however, of 
this credit was ever availed of, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced 
tluit no request for renewal will 1k> made. 

France and Italy are the only two great 
powers of Western Eviro]>e which have 
not yet returncil to the gold standard. It 
has been generally siipj^iscd that when 
these two countries decide to stabilize upon 
a gold basis they will as a measure of in- 
surance require certain foreign credits, per- 
Itapg in the same manner that Great Britain 
arrange*! her credits in May, 1925. Yet in 
tlie ca.sf^ of France, its financial position 
has chaiigeti extraordinarily for the better 
in the last nine months. Tlie world has 
seldom seen svicli a remarkable reversjil and 
restoration of conlidence a.-: that shown by 
the French people in themselves and in 
their currency metlium aitice M, Poincare 
\mdertook the reins of government nine 
months ago. The foreign balances of the 
Govenmient and of the Bank of France 
have mounted so rapidly thjit if and when 
France dpiermines to resume gold pay- 
ments she may lie able, if she prefers, to 
do so 'without negotiating any considerable 
external credits. 

What Italy Is Doing 

THE Italian Government, too, has pre- 
simiably been acquiring very material 
foreign resen'es. The Government l>orrowed 
direct here in November, 1925, $100,000,- 
0(X), the proceeds of which loan are said 
to be still practically intact. Since that 
time governmental agencies and Italian 
municipalities have borrowed a sum equiv- 
alent to approximately another if 100,000,- 
OtK), tlie priM-eeds of which have undoubt- 
edly licen made available to the Gov- 
ernment and/or to the Bank of Italy for 
additional reserv-es. 

The c|uestion whicli perhaps interests us 
most is whether, anrl if so how long, 
America will continue to lenil aljroad mims 
ufjon anything like the pre.scnt-ilay scale; 
the Department of Commerce liaving re- 



cently estimated that foreign American in- 
veslmcnts of all classes amounted to 
approximately $12,000,000,000. 1 cannot 
attempt to answer this question. Yet we 
can note some of the factors that are likely 
to affect the increase or retardation of this 
flow of .American cajtital overseas. It is 
for instance dejir that Europe is steadily 
getting more firmly on its feet. As farm- 
ing land is restoreil, as ni;mufacture in- 
creases, the necessity for purchases in 
America will diminish. As Etirojican enter- 
prise prospers and as savings increase Eu- 
rofsejm investors will more ne;irly be able 
to return to their former practice of supply- 
ing capital for their own development. 

Then, too, there is or has been available 
here in recent years a large amount of 
liiuropean capital which was driven out of 
Europe by the fear of inflation. A few 
years ago we were hearing much alwut the 
flight from the fninc or the lira or even 
from the pound sterling. No doubt such 
foreign capital aggregating several hundred 
millions of dollars found temporary refuge 
in .^mericjm investments. With the Euro- 
I>can currencies either stabilized or near the 
stabilization point it is twtural to supiXMse 
that this capital is returning home and will 
he utilized in the markets there, thus 
further diminishing the denmnd u]>uu 
.\merica for foreign loans. Or if this 
capital does not return home the income 
from it will serve as a balance to these 
intemationai accounts. 

America Must Go Slow 

FROM the jioint of view of the American 
investor it is obviously necessary to scan 
the situation with increasuig circumfi|>ee- 
tion and to avoid rash or excessive lending. 
I have in mind the reports that I hiive re- 
cently heard of .\merican bankers and 
firms competing on almost a violent scale 
for the purjjose of obtiining loans in 
various foreign money markets ovenseas. 
Naturally it is a tempting thing for certain 
of the E\iropean Governments to find a 
horde of .American bankers sitting on their 
doorsteps ofi'ering them money. It is rather 
demoralizing for municipalities and cor- 
porations in the same countries to have 
money pressed upon them. That sort of 
competition tends to insecurity and un- 
sound practice. 

The American investor is an intelligent 
in<ii\-idual and can be relied upon to dis- 
criminate. Yet in the fir.st instance Kti<-h 
discrimination stirely is the province of the 
banker who buys the goods rather than of 
(he investor to whom he .wUs them. 1 may 
lie accused of special pleading in uttering 
this warning. Yet a, warning needs to be 
given against intliscriminate lending and 
indiscriminate Imrrowing. In thus I think 
my lianking friends generally will cordially 
agree. 

.\nother jmint that .'\merican lenders 
may possibly have in the back of their 
heads is this: that many economists have 
of late been raising the question as to 
whether, when Germany'.^ maximum pay- 
ments umler tlw Dawe*! Plan begin to fall 
due in 1!(20, she will l>e able to make the 
neccKKiiry transfers to meet them; and if 
not, what will be the solution of the situa- 
tion that vi'iW arise. I may recall to you 
that the distinguislied Chairman of this 



dinner, when he returned from hia per- 
formance of those very eminent senices 
rendered in the devisng and setting up of 
the Dawes I*Ian, pomted out that the 
Dawes Committee had never maintained 
that the Dawes Plan in itself was neces- 
s:irily a final solution of the Reparationb 
problem. It was manifest that the Dawes 
Plan furnished a bridge for the .\llie!- and 
the Central Powers to cross over the great 
gulf that had been fixed by the continued 
and ever increasing dissension over the 
problem of reparations, a disagreement 
that with the invatdon of the Ruhr almost 
threatened Europe with a fn'.«h war. It 
has lieen pointed out many times that the 
great feature of the Dawes Plan was that 
it furnished a mmlus vivendi. It put the 
qviestion of the Reparations outside of 
politics and gave the European nations 
time to settle down and pursue fresh 
methods of reconstruction and appease- 
ment. 

Until, however, Gennany's ultimate lia- 
bility has Ijccn determined the economists 
ma in in that the Rc{>arations problem w-iU 
not liiive Ijccn finally solved, and as the 
time approaches when heavier pavments 
liecome due from Germany to the Allies 
the question may come up in some form. 
For the long run the American investor will 
be Kitisfied to continue his loanings on a 
heavy .scale to Europe only when he can 
feel that the whole question of inter-alliinl 
and inter-governmental loans, includiug the 
reparations due from Germany, has been 
settled equably and finally. 

Europe la Coming Back 

tpXCEPT for this question as yet not 
wholly solved, and with Ru.ssia so to say 
still in the twilight zone, Europe seems to 
lie pretty well out of the woods. Certain 
of the statesmen on the other sitle, men of 
sobriety and judgment, eatpericnced and 
schoolcfl in the world of politics, declare 
that Ijocarno metins the permiinent ap- 
Iieasemenl of Europe, a new era; that 
while (here may be occaaonal embroil- 
ments, even sporadic armed conflicts, there 
will never again be any great cataclysm on 
the continent of Europe; tliat within the 
lifetime of our youth war will have become 
as outworn as witchcraft, slavery and duel- 
ling It is not inconceivable that Europe 
may some day iKicome a great region of free 
trade as the United States w within its own 
borders. Such a development maj' take a 
long time in coming; on the other hand it 
may move much more swiftly than wc im- 
agine. 

If it does we shall be able within a 
short span of years to witnefi5 a Europe re- 
stored, industrious, stable, peaceful, far 
stronger in every way than it ha.s ever Imm^ii 
in the ])ast, with armaments vastly re- 
duced, with swords beaten into plowshares, 
and with a future bright with promise. 

It would Im? well for the American man 
of affairs to look forward to prepare him- 
self to do busines.s with a Europe of this 
sort. Off hand, one might say that indus- 
trial comjjetition from a Eurni»e bo tmified 
would l)e much more formidable than ever 
Ix'fore. Yet such competition from a world 
across the sea, «-ell ordenxl and at peace, is 
comjwtition that .America can well afford 
to welcome rather than fear. 
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The New Era Between Nations 



THE CONORESB of the Interm- 
ti"nul Cli i-itwr of Commerce to be 
heKl 111 S*-; khoiui from June 27 to 
July 2 will !je "he fifth •.•ongress of the 
organiz.ilion, tlie preceding onea having 
been held in Paris in 1H20, in London in 
1921, in liame in I';>23, and in Brusselg in 
1925. 

Beginning v.-'r.h the representatives from 
the five .illictJ r.zid associated powers at the 
meeting in Fvsu in 1920, the organization 
has ate.itlily expanded and at the Stock- 
holm iiKH'tL::^ 'htre wUl be accredited rep- 
reeentatives iroir. forty-four countries, and 
aggn^iting between 900 and 1,000 dele- 



A Bcdy 3f Reconstructionists 

FEOM the beginning the prima rj- work 
of till" ■ . 'ion hiia lieen directpti to- 
wards (Ik ■ r«»«toration of the world 
fotlowinu ^r, and the work of 
each ciHiL very carefully and 
iiy!rtreni;itii:il!y • r-i.i.n-d with the pur[iotip 
of contril>iiti:;5 importantly to that ohjec- 
tive. 

Thif work divides it^lf automatically 
into two part* — first, the consideration of 
the gri'.tt nirii'ir 'in-ierlying principles; and, 
second, the ieralion of the details of 
operatioitfc 'uj'ni -pecific efforts. 

Follow ing -I f 'r^r'i--''is meeting, the Coun- 
cil of flu' !: d Chamber deciile*! 
that t.lie no.- ^ which will 1« the 
Stockholm CoDgresa, should give particu- 
lar con.''iderfltion under the broad Eurvey 
of emuiomic restoration. The important 
consideration in this is the question of trade 
barrier.-;, and two special committees wen- 



appointed, 
Interna tim;: 
the (.'ori!' 
consider: 1 
The ("< 
was divh 



•'Ccial Committee on 
•its, and the .'ecoml. 
irade Barriers, for the 
.!^5 all-important subject, 
•n Trade Barriers in turn 
I seven s«)>committeeii 
which rcpre*ente<l the seven major elements 
to be considered under the headinjc of 
trade barriers, and the ^-arious national 
committees have sent to headctuarter.a in 
antici[iation of 'he congress their reports 
upon eai ! - 

The < ■ on Trade Barriers has 

prepjiri'il ir- ; y from the report.^ of its 
8ulj-(Miinmi!f'c, :i: 1. on the invitation of the 
Econoniir St t-i ,:i i.i rhe Leapae of Nation.-*, 
has mibniittrd a -similar report to the Eco- 
nomic Section of the League, "which con- 
veaea in Geneva on May 4. The subje<?t 
is extremely comprehensive and has taken 
time and •hoii-rbt. of a large hoi't of 
lafK and uniolfi-»h men and nhoulil be 
a ver>' vital ion to genenil edu- 

cation upon • i. 

The Stockholm Congress will, therefore, 
be obliged to p.i--iii upon this n-port of the 
Trade Barriers Committee and make such 
changes, if any, as the judgment of the 
coiign*s.s may dictate. It will also be 
oblige«l to :on?i i'-r the resolutions of the 
feonuHjic, C';r.i;r-.ss of the L<'ag;ue of Na- 
tions and To Vijioe the opinion of organized 
' usiiiess in -vorld tiiwn the conchisioas 
t ' The congrcisi will al.HO 

f.r r steps nerpsjiai^' to give 
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effect to its resoltition so that its work will 
not he spent entirely on the educational 
side but will be organized internationally 
.-io as to make it effective. Undoubtedly 
luimeroiis suggestions will come from vari- 
ous delegates in regard to the work of the 
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Trade Barriers Committee, and these stig- 
gestions will have to be very carefully con- 
sidered and stilimitted to the congress for 
its determinations. 

In addition to the general work of trade 
I>arriers, which will come imder the first 
designation of con.siderat!on of the funda- 
mental principles, the congress will rlevole 
itself ill its numerous group sessions to a 
\'ery great many technical questions. There 
will be at lea.st sixteen of these group ses- 
.-sions, and the gmup ses-sions in turn wUl 
l>e subdi\'iiled into special avenues of work, 
each under the chairmanship of a recog- 
nized leader, who has .since the Brussels 
Concress two years ago been giving par- 
ticular thought to the question in hand. 

Under the Finance Department in the«e 
group .sessions will be cons!<lere<l bills of 
exchange and checks, export commercial 
credits, double taxation (which is a mat- 
ter of outstanding imjwjrtance), and inter- 
national settlement.s an<I their relation to 
world trade. 

Under the general heading of industry 
and trade will come discussions on rulca of 
conciliation and arbitration, protection of 
industrial property, itie )>nfonT-mfiit of 



foreign judgments, and the question of 
inteniational fairs and e.vhibitiona. 
Under the geuend designation of trans- 
portation and commiuiicatiun will Iw con- 
sidered air transport, highway transport, 
mil transport, sea transport, im-luding hills 
of lading and the Vienna Iliiles, and al.«o 
international tclegrai>h and telephone ami 
other related questions of communication. 

Under all of these headings special re- 
ports of very well trained and experienri'd 
fommittees will be submitted so that there 
.\ ill be no luiphazard effort to reach qtiick 
md unseasoned jmlgments. 

fast experience has demonstrated that at 
i-ach congress the work is taken very seri- 
ously by the delegates present and thzit 
many valuable coni ributions are made from 
ihe floor, both in the group giesstons and in 
the larger getieral scissions. The value of 
all of this work has very cleiiriy jtroveti 
itself. In the hundreds of committee meet- 
ing.", all international in character, which 
prncRde the congress, no less than in the 
moftitigs of the Council or Board of Direc- 
tor.-! hold every few months, and in the 
meetings of the congress, well trained ami 
experienced men of all nations are enabled 
to work side by sitle in an effort to reach a 
ba.-'is for cooperative action that will be 
both possible and practical. The value of 
this work in addition to the actual delcr- 
mrnations reached lies out.ftandingly in the 
intercourse and uinierst.uiding which the 
contacts develop. We who have been privi- 
Icgctl in the past to attend the meetings of 
the congres.'i can well testify \a the great 
\ aliie of the spirit atid tmderstanding which 
is d«>velopcd by these opportunitie,-? to work 
togcihcr. 

Some Active Nations 

'■PHE only cottimercial nations not active 
* in the deliberations of the Chamber 
during the last seven years have hceti 
some of the states represented in the Pan 
.\merican Union. 

Certainly no countries are more seriotialy 
concerned in the economio welfare of the 
worid than they. In the expansion and 
cry.siaUiziiig of its organijtiition during the 
past seven years the International Chiun- 
lier of Conunerce has movei.1 mine as fast 
as it safely could. It has, however, within 
recent months juirchascd and become per- 
manently located in its own liuilding in 
Paris and its work is thoroughly and sys- 
tematically organiml under most compe- 
tent management; its committees are made 
up of leading citizens of all countries repre- 
8<^nted in the Chamlier, and it only ne<'ds 
to complete its entire world organizaf ioti 
the allegiance of the countries of South and 
Central America, not now rcpre.sentcti. In 
due e(jiir.se doubtless this will be acconi- 
pli.«heii. 

No countries are ever ])res.«cd to iH-come 
memlwrs, and no decisions, particularly in 
the Council, are ever reached except u|«)n 
!i unanimous basis, but the invitati(m is 
always extended to noti-afliliated coimlries, 
and we ho]te that otir ultimate objective of 
being n^presentative of all of the world'.* 
n.'itions tu:(y be accomplished. 
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What Is Our Goal in Foreign Trade? 



IT IS the lojtical purposp of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerrc to 
promote world trade on a sound 
Itasis. Outside of the selfish interest in- 
volved, pxpanfion of W{)rl<l trade affords 
means vvlwreby the standard of liinnE; of all 
peoples is raiiwd, better etlucation beeomes 
more available, finer medical rare becomes 
posj-ible with its resultant prolonirdtion of 
life, and in general greater individual liappi- 
ncss hi acliievetl. 

Commerce is the missionnrj' that, in one 
form or another, ministers to these wants. 
The time has now arrivetl when an inter- 
national viewpoint it< ne<'«'!isary for the long- 
range future of our exjiort trade. The la.«t 
ten yearis luive Been an enormous develop- 
ment of world producing and manufactur- 
ing capacity. Europe funis ne<'d of keeping ' 
its factories busier. We are lucky in the 
great volume of our domestic consaimption 
but our productive f.neilities have outnm 
this and the next five years will see Euro- 
pean and .American manufarturers in a 
great struggle for world marketj;. 

A New Conception of Selling 

AMERICA enters thbs new era with an en- 
tirely different oom-eption of manufac- 
turing and selling methorl.s! than ever l)efore. 
We are now aiming eonsftantly at low sell- 
ing prices and low profit!? ])er unit rather 
than high. Our evolution of thif new iwlicy 
hai! proven it so practical and helpful to 
our people that it has given us complete 
control of our domestic markets in almost 
all products. Europe is now heading 
toward mass production and is constantly 
sending its factory experts here to study 
our met hoi Is. 

In the United Stales we have leanied 
to spend mone>' to make money. WhWf 
we have done thii* our savings have steadily 
increased. We have turned many of the 
so-callwl conveniences and luxuries into 
new tools for the production of wejdlh. 

At the present time we spend a billion 
(U)llarK a year for .\merican highways. In- 
stead of being a drain upon us, ilie^e roads 
have turned into extraordinarj* arterii-s of 
commerce carrying jieople many more pas- 
senger-miles annually ihan do our railroads. 
Nevertheless they have proven a great sup- 
plementary force in bringing freight to and 
from the railroads. Highways are costly 
but it k cheaper to have them than not. 
So it is with our railroad mileage, the tt-lc- 
])hoiie and telegraph, mid ntany other 
thing.-}. 

Mass Selling, a New Force 

ME.\.N WHILE another great new move- 
ment ha.>; taken place. 1 refer to the 
trend towartl mass salesmanship. 

If mass sjdesraan.^hip is a success in tliis 
country and the world markets of all in- 
■ lustry must Iw e.vjianded to kwp ihe jiro- 
ductive capacity busy, why not miite the 
nias.s sale!<nianship of the world? 

Why should not our organized indtiNtriex 
combine their effort.s with European and 
other manufacturing cotniiries to increas*; 
tegilimutely the world constmiption'.' Muid 
\i)u iliis is iiiiiri'lv diff'Tcnt from any 
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comhination to divide up the trade of the 
world. Its puniose would l)e to enlarge 
world demiuid and keep all prftduction fa- 
cilities busy. 

Mankind in juBt awakening to many of 
its needs. It is willing to w<>rk harder to 
.sjitisfy them. This extra labor will supply 
the goods to pay for more of our ]>roducis. 
International organization of each industry 
can point the way to greater world produc- 
tion and con.scquent constimjition. The 
first incentive, however, must be the desire 
to consimie. Otherwi.se why should a man 
labor at all or why shoulfl he become more 
I'trieient? 

Greater consumption will mean not 
hnnler lalmr conditions but probably Igjss 
hours of actual work. It simply will 
more effectively aenimpli-shod. The time 
has arri\'ed when the heads of our Ameri- 
can industries can well meet with the lead- 
ers of their industry in other priKlucing 
•countries with the pur[iose of studying 
ways of increasing world consumption in 
their particular line. 

Is. this a selfish program? Xo; because 
I he world can only buy as it produces more 
in each separate country. This means 
greater wealth and the immediate raising 
of living standards, surely the ambition of 
every father for his own famili', whether 
in the .\mericas, Europe, ,\friea or Asia. 
Hence we are right in mipplying the incen- 
tive to consume. I.-< not Ihe rest of the 
world entitled to its full mea.surc of pros- 
jierily? In unituig for this program we 
are cooperating with them to this end and 
without barm to ourselves. 

I Wlieve our great natural resources arc 
a .smaller factor in our present-day pros- 
jjerily tJian is customarily thought. .Ameri- 
can manufacturing and business methods 
have creatwl a wonderful consumptive 
demand. Money has lieen circulalwl more 
rapidly. The very size of our production 
and conseqtient competition is stimulating 
tiew ways of manufacturing that are better 
and cheaper. 

Europe Has Greater Capacity 

EUROPE lui.-i great productive capacity, 
liut local markets are unwilling to buy 
in sufficient quantities, and world markets 
are relatively undeveloped. In the prt.<t two 
years we in the motor industri' have seen 
a radical world increa.se in the desire to 
own v-tor vehicles. Other manufacturers 
have recognizeil (he rapid growth in their 
demand. I believe that the average citizen 
of this sphere is just iHtiiiuiing to realize 
that there are many things he had thought 
l)eyond his ability to own whicli are worth 
his while to potnesa and he makes the 
purchase. 

Within five years world trade under 
present conditions may be so highly com- 
IH'litive that it will V>e tniprolilable for 
many maiiufaciurcrs. Why not k«'p the 
jiresent world j>roducing capacitv bu'^y by 



increasing world corunimptSon and auto- 
matically adding to the wealth ot nil 
coinitri(?s by so doing? 

\Miy sjjcnd any of our appropria- 
tioiL'i for the advertising and ])romolion 
of export trade in a sides fight agnhixt 
the goods of other countries? This would 
only be wasteful an<l cause much I/itter 
feeling. The rcfults will be far more prof- 
itable if these funds and this effort are de- 
voted to a joint .stimulation of the demand 
for the particular trmib involved. 

It is ver>- easy to say we can outseU and 
underbid Eiiroi>e. However a .safe margin 
of profit must always l« kept in mind. Cut- 
throat comjietition means selling methods 
that make for hatred, profits arc lowere<l or 
wipwl away, and wages must come down. 
Individual hajipiness i."? surely not based on 
h)W wages, but rather iijion a c(mstantly 
Jiigher st.'in<iard of li\'ing and wages \i-liicli 
]iemit thus. Therefore, let us stimulate 
the world market on a cooperative basis, 
aid even,- one to a profitable volume of 
business and permit the payment of j«ore 
than a living wage. 

Tljp fact of cheap Labor in any c«untry 
y often a dis;idvatitaKe to it. Why not 
have the hai»i)iness tlwt gws with higher 
living standards? 

Cheap labor means sm:dl coasumptiun of 
goods and usuidly residt.s in small output. 
Aluscle is no longer the niodern measuring 
stick of a day's work. In.stead, the use of 
power has greatly incrcaiX^d man's produc 
live ability and correspondingly his wages 
have gone up. 

High Wages Our Pride 

IT IS a ,<tiurre of great pride to otir 5il- 
* dustrial leatlers that high wages are a 
natural result of our new manufacturing 
methods. Europeans come here now to 
study our factory oi>eration8, .\11 great 
American plant.s have a .steady string of 
visiting industrialists from Great Britain, 
France, Germany and other jirodticing 
countries. 

We have welcomed them, for prosperity 
in Euroije will be greallj- aided by the rntwt 
efficient method of nuunifacturing. With 
coitsequcnt lower jirices of ))ro(hicts, the 
volume of European con.fumption will in- 
crease and greater intlividtud ccuitentment 
result. 

We have proven it feasible to purchase 
goods on cretlit. The great rise in instal- 
ment selling ha-s given evidence of the in- 
herent honesty of otir jx^vple and has af- 
forded an increa.-^ of consumption that has 
again reduced manufacturing cost^. T!ie 
world a.s yet has not been organized for 
credit extension on the instalment bimis. 
It is a field where, if s'lund and experience*! 
IHilicies arc instituted, interiiational mass 
salesmanship can help greatly in widening 
world demand. 

American business men cannot do this 
alone. Neither can Europe. I/>t us com- 
bine with Europe for the Iwnelit of our 
export trade !is well a.s theirs. With the 
funds ilerived from this increaned trade, 
in (urn we vvill buy directly or indirectly 
from 'he countries which buv from us. 
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The New Era From Four Corners 



As It Looks to New England 

Lawrexce 



Bv John S. 

Laicrrr,c< <t f'ompaiii/, 

I HAVE BEEN asked to speak regard- 
ing the industrial problem affecting the 
eastern section of the Unirc'] State?. 
As the conditions with which 1 ;.m most 
intimately acqtiaintefl are ibiie of New 
EngJand, I shall speak in particular of that 
jiart of the East, but in telling you some- 
thsnfr of the problems of today in Ne^r 
England, I believe I ehall 
giving you a glimjise of the ______ 

problems of tomorrow in other 
cHsitem states and in even 
more distant areas. 

Many of iis fed that the 
problem.* New England faces 
today arise from the fact tba' 
New England, tn greater de- 
gree than any other section of 
our country, has reached the 
.•itjiue of "indiistritd maturity." 



BoMon, Masimrku/eit* 

fcfrent problem from the young community 

whose present ir.hribitants have seen indus- 
try in the mak r.j;. Preserving industry is 
:i matter difiert-r.' iroiv. creating industry. 

To diagnose .;r. induPtrial condition is to 
take a hjng .St*: -wan is its cure. For New 
England, wher- i lurv'i been active in a 
clinic, 1 am able to describe to you the 
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Birthplace of Trade 

AS THE birthplace and first 
home of the factorj' sj's- 
tem in America, it is the firs' 
K'ction to exi^erience, in no- 
table degree, the comiition.- 
that come with carrj'Lng the 
assets and liabilities of long- 
established and in some in- 
stances antiquated busine?: 
methods into a modem era. 
It will not, however, be the 
only section that will have to 
face those condition,s. That i? v;hy far- 
sighted men in other parts of the United 
States arc manifesling a lively interrat in 
what is going on in New England jufit now, 
feeling that our problems will KKiner or 
later be their problems, and that they 
can profit in the future by our present 
experience, 

I use the phrase "industrial maturity" to 
lefine a condition where an extensi\'e in- 
'dustrial development, created and built up 
imder the economics of a pretioi^ period, 
is forced to meet competition based on 
modern invention, new methodf of produc- 
tion and distribution, and a greatly altered 
economic environment. The mill or fac- 
tory locat.wl wholly with reference to a 
small water jiower, and in relation to the 
transportation and markets o: our Civil 
War period, obv iously lias a prciilem dif- 
ferent from that of thti modern factory 
est.ablished on the basis of the economic 
reasons of today and not those cf an-enty- 
jive years ago. 

A great industrial property, ownership 
of which has, in the course cf human 
events, become vested in tmstee.-, presents 
a different problem than does the new j pio- 
neering industry controlled by young men 
with all to gain and lillle to Irme. The 
comnumity that has come to take for 
granted the jjrosjterity of its industry, upon 
which its existence depends, because its 
jiresent inhabitants cannot remenil>er when 
brick walls were not there, offers a dif- 



THESE United States, politically one nation, 
could be carved into half a dozen separate em- 
pires as great in size and economic importance as 
most of our commercial rivals put together. As a 
unit, these States are too great in extent to survey 
as to business conditions, yet comprehensive knovtfl- 
edge is of vital concern to producer, carrier and 
seller. 

As the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is divided into four great divisions, one for 
the northeastern part, another for the South, an- 
other for the Midvpest and one for the far West, a 
business expert frorr. each was asked to present to 
the full assembly of the Chamber a report on how 
the present status of business looked to him, and to 
forecast the immediate future of conditions in his 
territory. 
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treatment any i;^iid o n the liveliest hopes 
for the patient s early recovery. 

Two years S20 we "vere concerned over 
the effect u(ki:i our own peojile of the pcs- 
suniran alxiut N"»\v England that reached 
ua from Iwth w;*hin and without. Today 
we are not orJy encouraged but confident. 
What has happenetl? 

Some Removals Are Real 

SOME of thf: elimij.ations and removals 
that you wpr? reiuiing about as threat- 
ened two year'- ago have taken place. But 
the losses have not Wen nearly so great as 
were predicted and tiiey have l>een more 
than offHet b>' gains in other lines. Today 
those plants, a? weak imits in our indus- 
trial struoture. are gtDcratty earmarked by 
the executive-, but r.ot as yet so clearly 
recognized by the puiihc. They are being 
mentally cbiraed of:, or sek^'ted for re- 
vitalizing if they hfive in their F*ructure 
sufficient economic margin to justly this 
procedure, and our prosperous units are 
emerging tike shijia from the drydocks, re- 
paireil, refitted with new rigging and saib, 
some wjtii new caj tains an<l crews, but 
with their old ikiiuus known the worhi over. 

It is not only the survival of the fittest; 
the refitted sliiill ai^i> 8ur\-ive. Our well- 
known Boaloii A- Maine and New Haven 
Railroads 8ufTere<l post-war depression more 
severe t han that cxj ericnced by American 
railroatlii generally. The sale of their shares 
at one-twentieth of liicir former conserva- 



tive investment values was advertised to 
the world as a barometer of New England 
conditions. Today they have recovered to 
around $oO a share, or one-quarter of their 
old value, and arc making good progress. 
Their executives are today actively and 
consciously shajiing the policies of those rail- 
roads to the jvresent conditions and future 
needs of New England, realizing that their 
future and ours are one and the siune thing. 

The population of New England is in- 
creasing. One of our states shows a 2.3 
lier cent gain in six years, and the average 
for all is about 10 per cent. 
New England has but 7 per 
cent of the population of the 
Unit^l States, Init is turning 
out more than II per cent of 
its manufactured pood.«. For 
twenty-five years New Eng- 
land industry as a whole hxs 
employed more people and 
done more business each year. 

Our fears of two years ago 
were bawd upon the lack of 
cooperation among both the 
slates juid the business inter- 
ests of New England; on our 
lack of realisation that New 
Englanders, like the northern 
Iifioples generally, because of 
climatic conditions, have al- 
ways had to work harder, and 
direct their effort more intelli- 
gently, to provide themselves 
with food, clothing, shelter 
and the good things of life; 
and, also, on the widespread 
failure of our people to real- 
ize that they had settled into habits of 
action and thoiiglit which were not moiiern 
nor adapted to our present conditions. 

We found we had been trying to deal 
with thej^ contlitions only by ignoring them 
;md jiretending, perhaps, that they did not 
exist. Two years ago, however, wc estalv 
lished our clinic, and began discussing our- 
.selvcs among ourselves, frankly, and in 
public. As usual in such cases, our weak- 
nesses obtained most publicity, and our lit- 
tle troubles receivc<l almost national ]iromi- 
nencc. We arc glad that such was the case., 
for what becomes a matter of public knowl- 
edge, as oppo.«ied to common but jirivatc 
information, cannot be %nored. Public 
knowledge, therefore, is the first requisite 
to a cure. It is to an industrial malady 
what simlight is to a physical ill. Because 
of our unlimited confidence in the ability 
and capacity of our people to solve their 
problems and overcome their difficulties, 
once their determination is aroused, we 
could afford to have the limelight thrown 
for a time upon the less favorable aspects 
of our situ.ition. 

Governors Given Praise 

VSfE ARE indebted to our governors for 
* » their leadership and cooperaiion in 
bringing New England interests together for 
action. They were responsible for the call- 
ing of an old-fashioned town meeting, held 
on a New England-wide scale, in which all 
the agricultural, commercial and industrial 
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organizations of New England were invitat 
to partieipate. There was thns ereated the 
New Englnnd Council, a body of 72 men, 
12 from eaeh of ihe six states. 

Their job is to serve as a stimulHting 
body !ind a coonlinatitig agency for New 
Ermtand's economic interest groujM, A 
chief [wri of their task is to uncover and 
broadcast the facts about our New Eng- 
land situation. They are eneouragin); indi- 
\-iduaI interests to learn for themselves 
\vh:it others in tlieir field are doinp; else- 
where, and improve upon it; to develop 
what is eeonomieatiy snccesafiil, to discard 
what \n old-fashioned and ineffective. The 
Council has given New England its first 
common t'ornm for open discussion of its 
progress and affairs. 

Our nation needs a prosperous New Eng- 
land as it does a prosperous north, south, 
east arnl west. It necils the solution of the 
Iiroblem of industrial maturity. It is our 



THE Souths interest in and dejwid- 
ence on the great jiroblems con- 
fronting this nation and the world to- 
day are as vita! as that of any other sec- 
tion of our country. 

The market lor and, therefore, the value 
of our cotton, naval stores and other farm 
and forest proilui-ts, as well !»s those of 
our rapidly growing manufaeturiiig enter- 
prises, dp) tend on world markets, and, there- 
fore, on the rehabilitation of European cur- 
rencies, the setting up of stable govern- 
ments, and the establishment of .some 
agency through which public o])inion over 
tiic world can be so forcibly ex])res.<ed its 
more and more to minimize the recurring 
tlangers of war. 

What Interests the South 

WE ARE most vitally interested in the 
e.-Jialdishnieni on a permanent basis 
of our merchant marine, privately owned 
and openit*-d if possible. 

The development of our resources in the 
South is just as dependent as that of other 
.sections on the encouragement wliich our 
Government giv«i capital to invest in busi- 
ness enterprises. 

A rurtailment of the demands of those 
with large income for tax-free tmnds mu.';' 
Ik; brought alxiut to se<' ihr-se funds again 
freely invested in productive enterpri.ses 
rather than in tax-free bonds. .\ll national 
problems are just as vital to the people of 
the Southeni States as to those of any other 
section of our ivaiion, and in the last ten 
years there has Iwen a great awakening to 
this fact, and a tjuickening of intere.<t in 
national and world affairs throughout the 
South. 

Tlie early history of our country saw the 
Southern States develop rapidly in wealth, 
lM?caui<e of the enormous advantages they 
had in climate, rich soil, and cheap lalior 
supply. Many of the very early railwa.vs 
of this country were in the South, Hut the 
elo!»e of Ihe war Ix'tween the States left the 
South with its wealth and its educatetl 



intent i(m to provide lioth for the country, 
New England is i)roud of her past in 
the nation, of the Yankee spirit and the 
part it has i)!aye<t in the development of 
our country. That heritage belongs to you 
quite as much as to us, for many of you 
here came from New England. But we 
are not contenting ourselves toilay with 
resting on our past. We are newly awak- 
ened to the fresh opportunities before us, 
and to the rewartis which will rightfully 
l>e ours. 

We stake our faith for the future on 
the value of the sepiicea we shall render, 
on the high quality and intelligence of our 
people, on the irre.sislilile force that comes 
when highly developed indiviilualism is 
iiarne«.aed into full and complete coojiera- 
tion, and, finally, on our leaders, many of 
whom have become your leaders. Bunker 
Hill lielongs to the United States — and so 
does Calvin Coolidge. 



man power nearly exhausted, its railways 
lihysicjiUy run down and Imnknipt, and its 
economic structure entirely disrupted. 

This left immediately facing the i>eople 
of the South two great problem.^ which 
still loom large todiiy in our coinnterctid 
develo]3mont ; one, o£ creating from our 
own resources of forest and soil, or attract- 
ing from the out.side ailequate capiUil for 
this purjiow; and the other, working out 
the relation.fh)j> IjetwiHjn the while and the 
negro races, which largely constitutes the 
laltor jirohlem of the South. 

I could not attempt in the time allotted 
10 me here to trace in detail through the 
many years of hardship, ])rnation and 
vicissitude, the spirit of ojitimism and faiih 
nhown by the Icuiers tif the (vjuih, nor the 
means by which their iiroblems luive U^cn 
jiartially met in the jKist, but will try to 
give you a brief picture of some results 
attained, together with what is needed and 
lieing done today. 

From llichmond, on the northeast, al- 
most to Birmingham, the enormous |)oten- 
tiahti(>s of the water jiowers available have 
been realized, partially developed and con- 
nected with each other, through a broad 
Iwlt of territory, which 1ms been rai)idly 
taken up by manufacturing industries using 
Ihe cheap hydro-electric current as jxtwer, 
and using the pure .\nglo-Saxon population, 
American lioni and American bretl in 
American idezw, for their hilH)r, 

Finishing the Raw Product 

/^IflEF among the industries of Ihi.'? seo- 
^ lion is, of ciiursts the turning of cotton 
into manufactured articles of commerce. In 
Virginia and North Carolina large addi- 
tional sums have licen invested in the plants 
to manufacture the tobacco grown in large 
quantities into cigars, cigarettes, and other 
maiinfacluring in<iustry second only in pnn 
duction to Cirand Rapiils, Michigan. Ex- 
cept in a small way, outside capital has 
developed niosl of the water powers ami 
built most of the cotton mills, tolmcco and 



furniture phintfi. The digtriet around Bir- 
mingham, rich in its minerals and coal, has 
a»tounde<i everj' one in the iJevelopmenl of 
these re.sources. Great manufacturing plants 
and mines have come into being, until today 
Birminghain prDdiices four million five 
hundre(f thousand tons of steel and iron, 
and twenty-five million tons of coal and 
coke each year. This development again has 
Ijecn largely carried out by outside capital. 

The short-line raitroails of the early days 
of the South have lieen gradually pur- 
chased and consoliilatwl into the great 
tmnk-line railway systems of today, with 
many inili-s of new main line or branches, 
built again, however, by outside capital, 

Outside Capital Active 

OL'R L.\RGE sawmills, fertilizer fac- 
tories, cotton-sml-oil plants and other 
miscellaneous industrial enter|)rise8 have 
al.«o largely been built by other than south- 
ern capit.tl. 

When these projects were firat recognized 
as possibilities there were no aggregations 
of southern capital large enough to carry 
them throuch, nor any .agencies in the 
South through which cajiital of many .small 
investors could be joineil. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, for the men of vision of 
the South to come north and northwest 
to enlist the interest of outside capital. 
Consequently, the iMlicies of tJie major 
portion of our larger industrial ]>lants, 
transjwrtation and jmblie utility companies, 
have been and still are dictate<l by non- 
residents. I tio not mean for any one mo- 
ment to intimate any criticism of those 
who have dictated these jwlicies; on the 
other haml, we of the South .are more tn- 
tiebted to the broail-visioned capitalist.-? 
who liave made jKKwible this development 
than mo-st of us today realiae. 

llie partial realization of this debt, how- 
e\er, is shown l)y the fairne.'W of the laws 
of most of o\ir Southern States to outsiile 
c:ipit;d. 1 need only mention the names of 
Flagler, I'lanl, Warliehl and Walters to 
show the type of out.side leaders who have 
done ,«o much for the development of the 
South. 

The capitiil of the South, Iwing in small 
units, was u.sed up to comjiaratively recent 
years in partiidiy rehabilitating its farms 
and plantations, in the production of naval 
stores from its jiine forests, and in small 
factories and other projects local in nature. 

This out.side ca[)ii.al lK?ing expendc<l in 
the St>uth has a-ssisted our own peojile in 
gradually accumulating capital and in farm- 
ing it into groups and iwssocijitiotis of suf- 
ficient size to handle increasingly large 
financing of our own, and our banks have 
ill the past ten years assemble*! their own 
clientele of .s-midl investors. 

To see that this latter growth has t>ecn 
ra])id of late years, one hsis only to glance 
at the bank ile|>osiis of the six Southern 
States in the Sixth Feilerat Iteser%e Dis- 
trict, which have grown from 447 million 
dollars on June 30, 1914, to two billion, Mi 
million dollars on June .'ll), in'Jfi, and liank 
resources have increaswl propurlituiately, 

lii-stead of de|>ending entirely for our 
industrial gnjwth on In-ing able to interest 
outside capital, we have progr«>s.«ied to the 
point where we arc now able to finance 
re.tsonably giacd projects ourselves, and 
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BOW we Live outside cafntai of its own voli- 
tion, studying the op])or'uniiiet in th'- 
South and makine inve?tin<='nts in fonjuni'- 
tion with our own [xjople and fimincial ir.- 
stiturions, instead of our having .al'.viiys v, 
go and seek it. 

Our fanning liffore the Civil War wa.- 
done on lai^e farms under able direction 
111 J.S50, the FedtTid census plaee-i < ieorpi;i 
finit iunuug all the States oi the I'nion iii 
her jwrsonal property assesjied for •.ixation. 
Massaehusetts second, SoutL Carohi.a third, 
Alabfima fourth and New York fifth. Mo?* 
of this ]>ersonal firoperry ir; the So-ith nn.- 
in farm acressories and sLiv»>3, whii i: latter 
were egtimated if Ije of .'ii>out oi'« billion 
dollni^ in ajwesweci taxalile value. 

Farming after the CivU War 'v !> graii- 
iialiy started again, but in i-mall uniTs, iin<! 
in most itistance? under rdatively unintelli- 
gent direction, a great deal of it l-v tenar.- 



THE TROUBLES of ti p farmer are s- 
well Itnovin thnt 1 ne*'*! not take th'- 
lime of this ai^rtenibly ^<^ deserilie con- 
ditiona now exi«tinp in the Middle Western 

area. That there is x&wh. ■ ' ■ 

deny. It is a nuit*et' of m? 
that the farmei? are !: ue ai- 

miwt uniireoedented \i: ■ pre- 

vails in industrial ennter? ''f. the < oimtry 
Toflny thousomU of farmer? are stmggJing 
to save their fartn.' and homes from fore- 
eloKure. The trouble which began in 1920 
still persi.--t,s in the Cenrrni and Western 
Sfa(e.>< and in the ''Otton-growinE <=-trite3 of 
the South. This not thf- timf (.-r pkci. 
to ilisruss .-^o laret a siiiije- 1 as th'- ])ligbt 
of the farmer bur the sitvii-iion .'is \o him 
in the Miildle West may be stimnmriaed 
as discouraging. 

The Status of Livestock 

1IVEST0C:K condition? may be Binn- 
marized as follows: 

1. The 1927 beef tonnage will he m\<- 
BtMtially less than tha' of 1926. rnving ••- 
"artial elimmaiion of nuiturc curie. In 
liuml)ers there mav be tis many cattle a^ 
a.<t year, especially if present pri'^ea eii- 
'iire, IxH'ause feed \s abundant and cbeuji 
and there is every incentive to reinatatt 
cjitlle in feed lots and till pastures. 

2. In any event there will be a big short- 
ge of heavy cattle this ye&r. 

'A. The corn belt is carrying -.Xf ma;:>' 
light cattle as a year a?o, ]irobably more. 

4. High current prices are attr.ictmg cri- 
tic to the market, whereas, at thi.i tmie LL^t 
year un.satiKfacfory market prices plue an 
abundance of cheap com of excellent qual- 
ify held cattle back to put on weight. 
There are probably 10 [>er cent le?>- ca'tjr 
preparation for the hutriier easr of thf 
IiKHOuri River. ih:in in flu cor- 
cnod in WSi. The bulk oi th( ; 
"•ittie of 1,000 jwimtls and lesw. Not tu 
xce(!d 25 j>cr cent of the heavy cattle of 
year ago, meaning steers weighing \^*) 
unds or more, at the market arc in 
■gilt. 



farmers having no interest in the land, if.s 
]»ro]3cr use or conservation. This led to the 
rapid deterioration of the land and the 
planting of one crojj — cotton. 

Thijj mjide large arca-s of our section of 
thi^ country utterly dependent on the 
cjuantity of cotton raiwd and the market 
prices received. When anything happened 
?enously to decrease either of these, finun- 
cjJil disaster followed in its wake. 

The gradual building up of the individual 
'.-apital of the southern i>eople L^s made 
!)ot«ib!e the swinging back of the i)enduliim 
of southern agrievihure towards the large 
.fann, intelligently operated, or even the 
-mall farm worketl by its owner, the elimi- 
naiion of the tenant farmer, and ihrouch 
i1h-«! conditions and diversification of 
iririuing, so thiU no drop in market price 
i>f one commodity docs the injury that 
!sed to follow. 



This does not indicate that there is to 
a cattle shortage. Cattle will be shipped 

111 larger iiuinlters insteaii of in Iwttcr 

ijuality. 

The larger and stronger banks are con- 
•luniiig to enjoy jirospcrity as indicated by 
The incrense in the market value of their 
^to'k. Con.^ervation is being manifested 
ill 'he exten.«ions of loans, especially to bftr- 
."(jsvers who are engagetl in Jinancing instal- 
ment plan business. Some of the smaller 
banks in the agricultural districts which 
liave had frozen credits are finding it more 
:iiiii more diihcult to continue doing bu.si- 
:;(*.-. Bank failure,-^, therefore, luive con- 
•iniicd to take place to a considerable es- 
rert. Money i.-; e;i.sy and there is every in- 
dication tluit it ivill continue to tie so for 
.-onie time to come. 

The agreement between the Unite<i Mine 
'•Vorkers of .\merica and the mine operators 
made at Jack.stiiiville, Floriila, in 1924, ex- 
pirttl March 31, lf*27. No new agreement 
lias been reached. The result is a general 
•ii>]H!nsion which ttwk place on .■Vpril 1 in 
Wt-stem Pcnn-sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, lUi- 
noi.-i, and Iowa. Since then small mines in 
Indiana with a total daily oai):u"ity of 1,75(( 
ions have resumed ojicration under a tem- 
porary agreement with the miners. In ad<ii- 
tion, eleven snnull mines in that state with 
a lofal capacity of 4,;i(X) tons operated by 
all non-union or cooperative employes have 
resumed operation. 

Hinei Down in Illinois 

IN ILLlNt)lS, all mines are down e.xcept 
' those of the Dunscn Company (Unite<I 
Stales Steel Corporation producing coal 
lor the use of the steel company), the 
T'nited Electric Coal Comjiany, two strip 
ofH^rations, one at Culia and one at Dan- 
\ille, Illinois. There are also two small 
mines in operanon. one at Otlin and one 
at Centralia, Illinois. 

No one can predict the outcome of tlie 
present controversy. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the future condition of the coal 
industry of Indiana and Illinois defteniLs 



almost entirely upon the cost of the pro- 
duction as related to the cost in non-union 
areas. 

The latest available cumulative figures 
on orders receive*! from customers in Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Iniliana and Wisconsin show 
decreases ranging from G>4 per cent, in 
U'isconsin, to 34 per cent in Ohio. 

Indiaiia aiid Minnesota are exceptions, 
Indiana being 1 per cent and Minnesota U) 
j»er cent ahead of last year. In cash re- 
ceipts (he Middle West territory is show- 
ing a small increase, especially in the St. 
Paul district. 

So far this year business bae incrcase<l in 
women's wearing apparel, knit gowU, un- 
derwear, jiaints, wall paper, sporting goods, 
plumbing, heating and farm implements, 
and decrejises are ex|)erienced in radios, aii- 
tomobiie tires, hardware, musicid instru- 
ments, silk fabrics, men's and boys' cloth- 
ifig and groceries, 

Speaking generally with rcsiwct to Uie 
mail-order business there are definite signs 
of its picking up and with a distinct ten- 
dency on the part of the customers to 
economize. 

The wholesale dry-goods business has not 
been as good for the first quarter of this 
year as it was last, due particularly to a 
further extension of hand-to-mouth buying 
and partially to the fact that retail bu.si- 
neas throughout the territory does not mmn 
to !)e so gootl. Merchants in smaller 
places, especially m the agrif iihuml dis- 
tricts, are reporting great difficulty in keep- 
ing up with a year ago. The larger cities, 
however, are reiwrting good retail biwiness. 
Retail merchants seem to l:ie convinced that 
prices are more likely to go down than they 
are to go up and they are probably justi- 
fied in this belief. 

Wholesalers Optimistic 

WHOLESALE merchants are optimistic 
in the hoiie that they will enjoy a 
steady normal business for the bdance of 
the year. There is, however, alway.^i iti the 
background the fear of ovcrjiroduction. As 
is well known, war conditions created a ]iro- 
iliictive P!i]iacity in excess of the demand 
in all industries. Retail merchants are con- 
.scioiis of this condition and therefore are 
cautious in their bviying. 

Conditions in the manufacturing district 
in the Middle West are not quite so good 
as the raamifacturers would like to see 
them. E-s-pecially is this true of some of 
the smaller mantifacnirers. There is con- 
siderable encouragement in the fart that 
biiiiiling aclivily continues throughout Illi- 
nois, thus affording emphiynicnt not only to 
niechnnics at exceptionally high wages, but 
:ilso kiX'ping bii.sy the plants which are 
manufacturing brick, tile, cement, luralier 
and other building materials. 

March estimates fix the cost of buildings 
under const met ion in thirteen principal 
I'ities in t.he.State of Illinois at alwut $54,- 
(KXl.CKX) or an increase of more than ^13,- 
fKKl.fXX) over February, ami a gain of a lit- 
tle more than ,1il4,lK)b.(XK) over the corre- 
sponding nifitith of 1112(5. 

There i.-; considerable decline in the manu- 
facture of railroad equipment. The num- 
Iwr of cars orderetl for this year is very 
much below normal. 



On Behalf of the Midwest 

Bv H. Sthawn 

Chainnnn of the Board. Montgo'tw!/ H'tird and Compau)/, Chicago 
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Fumitiiro manufacturers show a reduc- 
lion in liiwinoss, iiwl :i still greater reduc- 
tiim is shown in piano manufacture. 

Relail furniture dcaUTS, o-jH^ciitlly in- 
stalniput h<)ii!'<*i<, rqjort. poor hufiiiPHS. 

Sfasonnl dfclinc on the part of men's 
crlotiiiiic manufacture are check<'<i l>y con- 
sitU'rahle improvement in women's clothing. 
There are also increi.>.-<es in the t^.xtile group, 
particiihirly in estalilifihments manufactur- 
ing woolen and cotton goods. 

The net operating income of the rrtilroadH 
of ihe Northwetit up to Fehruary 2<S, 1027, 
WHS $;3,4.i(),ftJ;5 less than for the correspond- 
ing period of This change in the op- 
erating income of the railroads was reflected 



THE prohlpm.= of the Pacific seahoard 
are prohlems of realisation rather than 
of execution. In iniiny resiKiets the de- 
velojmient of the great are.i lying Ivetween 
the Mexican border and the Canadian line 
is but little past the pioneer ?tage. Anil l>e- 
cansc of the extent and diversity of its 
natural resources and the wide range of its 
climatic condition^ and topography, these 
prohleni!- are perha|).'i more numerous antl 
varied than thorJc which have attended the 
initial development of any like area. 

The West Is Still Young 

FROM the modern commercial and in- 
dtistrial viewpoint the West is young. 
Most of it ha.s little more than fifty years 
of actual liu.-iness history behind it; a great 
deal of it has consi<leral)ly less. Enormous 
areas have been put under ciiitivation, yet 
there are .'ttill va.«t strelciict; of fertile, 
virgin soil. The West has produced and is 
producing immense ([uantities of valualile 
minenits, yet there are stii! imtouched great 
de])osits of coal and ore-f and oil. The gi- 
gantic reclamation proje<'t of the Columbbi 
River basin ami of the valley of the 
Colorado olTer a." rich rewards to the harrly 
|)ioneer today as any in the history of the 
We.ft. The development of hyiiro-eliH-tric 
])Ower, perlia|>s our greatest luitur.d aasel, 
has haridy more than begun. 

Forces liej'ond our |)ower to control or 
to direct are sotting the stage on the shores 
of the Pacilic of a new theater of world 
events. The centuries-westward mjirch of 
Aryan achievement has iL-shcred in wkit for 
want of a better term may be cjilled the 
I'ltcilic Era. The front door of .\meric;i 
will ultimately be (m the Pacific, whose 
eastern and western sliorcB are formed l)y 
lands just coming in'" the worlil's .spotlight 
in its onward sweep from East to VVest. 

Stirring from Dormancy 

OVER the rim of the Pacific half the 
jKiputalion of the earth L>: stirring from 
a dormancy of centuricf and movine for- 
ward toward modern standards of living, 
tlur trade with Asia in the twelve months 
of liVJ) equidled the total foreign commerce 
of the whole United Statt* in lltOn. What 
this commerce will Iwcome with the mod- 
ernisation of the Orient's hundrwls of mil- 
lions and the development of her immense 



in an afhance in the o[jeraling ratio from 
S2.5t) |)er cent in 1926 to 85.25 per cent in 
1927. 

I ha\'e endeavored to summarize briefly 
the conditions in the more important 
branches of business and industrv in the 
Middle West. 

8]jeaking generally it may l>e siud that 
notwitlistanding uncertain conditioas in 
many lines of business and industry, the 
situation sis a whole is favorable. The 
continuance and vohime of the recent rains 
is alarming but with normal weather condi- 
tions and g(Mjd ;ro|>s a satisfactory volume 
of business in the Middle West may be 
expected for 1027. 



resources can only Ix* conjecture<i. Through 
the Pai'lfic ports America will supply the 
multitudinous and varied wants of the wak- 
ing nations of the new Far East a.s western 
Europe supplied the wants of ea.stem Amer- 
ica during the latter's early development — 
and with similar commercial results. 

Recently at Salsiiiuedes, Mexico, there 
was set up a milestone in the histor>' of 
the de\elopment of the West with the in- 
augtiration of through railroad service from 
the Paeific Nortbwot to the Cil^y of Mexico 
by way of our hirgt^t cities. This achieve- 
ment, accomplished through the bridging 
of the gai> at Tepic between the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico and the Mexican National 
Railways, is comparable in its potentialities 
with the first coming of (he iron horse to 
our own West. It meaas the direct linkmg 
of one of the richest agricultural areas in 
the VKorld, with metropolitan niurkelH for 
all its out]vut. It brings Mexico as a whole 
into closi-r contact, social, commercial- and 
industrial, with the United States than ever 
liefore and multiplies business opportunities 
throughout its length. 

A Spur to Progress 

1\ IlER new jjolicy of self-det- ■ ■! 
and s<'ll-government this new cr ■ 
of commerce and tra\'el will !«• to Mexico 
a HiHir to progress. To the Pacific Unitetl 
States it- will Ik? another outlet for what it 
ha.s to sell the world. 

Like every section which exi)eriencc8 an 
extremely rapid growl h of poimlatiim, the 
Southeni portion of the Pacific sealward 
has Iteen put to it to balance its census 
figures with a commensurate rate of indus- 
trial growth. Parts of this area have estrtb- 
lished new world's records for numerical 
incre;i.s-e and population.« have licen attained 
■which would be economically impossible of 
maintenance save for an excejitionally fa- 
voral)le background of natural resources 
and inrlustrial potentialities. 

Militating against rapid industrial de- 
velojinient has been the great distance s<'pa- 
rating this area from the old estal'lished 
markets of the East. On the other h;wid 
it has lieen favorefl by an unusual numlM>r 
of advantages, amt>ng which may l)e men- 
tioned cheap jMiwer, cheap fuel, a year- 
round outdoor climate, close proximity to 
immeruH? .<1ores of raw materials and a lalnir 



supply which, long maintained on an open- 
shop, fair-uage basis, is singularly free 
from the imrest which ser\*es to cut down 
industrial output in many manufacturing 
centers. 

The long-haul hantJicap has lieen more 
or less satisfactorily overcome by the <le- 
vetopment of water-lwme commerce. Lus 
Angeles liarlwr us now second in the cotin- 
try in jwint of ocean-going tonnage ami 
the tolls paid by I^s Angeles commerce- 
through the Panama Canal are suflicient 
of themselves for the upkeep of that, in- 
tercoaslal waterway. 

A large part of these shipments are of 
IM'troleum and its deri\atives, the produc- 
tion of which con.stiiutes one of the major 
industries of the region. The Pacific South- 
west now ]iroduces roughly one-fourth of the 
whole world's supply of iietroleum, which 
last year totaled ],i>.SO,()(M),IKXI barrels, of 
which 22;},tKXI,IM«) came from California 
A few years ago most of this oil was shipjied 
in the crude form, but latterly a number oi 
large refineries have l>een established, partly 
to meet the constant problem of large flush 
production. 

The raw materials of industry are pres- 
ent in quantities far in excess of the re- 
quirements of the indii.'itries so far estab- 
H.shed, notwithstanding that the latter have 
increa.'ied .s<mie :ilK) per cent in the jiasi 
ten years. This has restilteii in a laree ex- 
jMjrt trade in copper, of which the South- 
west proiluces 42 per cent of the out[ntt of 
America, and wwil, hides, borax, cotton, 
etc. One of our great problems hius had to 
do with the fact that for years we Ixjught 
back our own niw materials in fabricated 
form at, naturally, a very large cost-in- 
crease plus freight from the Pacific coast 
to Eastern manufacturing centers and Imck 
again. That we are iloing better in tliis re- 
gard is indicate<l by the fact that bust year 
the three Pacific Con-st States, with a popu- 
lation constituting 5.7-1 ]ier cent of the 
total iM)jiulation of the United States, ])ro- 
dueeil 5.59 ])er cent of the country's manu- 
facture<i ami mineral ]>roctucts !ls well as 
6.41 per cent of the total crops and of 
aninud jiroducts. 

Because so considerable a fraction of our 
territory is semi-arid ciur greatest primary 
jirolilem, so far as these regions are con- 
cenifHi, has lieen that of water. The de- 
velopment and eonpen-ation of our water 
resources has had two very important col- 
lateral reault.o — n tremendous ini|K>tu8 to the 
creation and use of hydro-electric power 
and the establishment of a scientific system 
of reforestation for our watershetls. 

There is none here who is not in greater 
or b-ss decree familiar with the jilans for 
tbe control ami development of the Colo- 
rado River for the fivefolrl purjiosc of water 
storage for irrigation, reclamation ami di> 
mestic uses, flood protection of Imperial 
Valley, power development, desilting, and 
equating the river's highly variable rate of 
flow throurfiout the year. No discussioii 
of thi' ]>roblcnis of the West would be com- 
jilete without mention of this, by l<mg odiln 
our biggi'st atui knottiest question. It is 
not po.ssible to do more than mention it, 
yet 1 cannot refrain from here reiterating 
my long-stan<ling conviction that the Colo- 
rado River question will lie settle<l when — 
and not liefore — it is taken out of jtobtics. 



The Word on the Far West 
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American Business Goes on Record 

Hejfoluiion.'s adopted by flie Fiftvenih ^i nnual Meeting 
f' the Chamber of Commerce . of the United States 



Tlio fullpst measure of our sympathy is 
ext»»n(lf<l to rhp pwple of the Mississippi 
valli'v \vhi» arc suffering from thf preati'st 

floo<i disisler in the 
Mississippi histoPi' of ibe country. 
Valley With svmpathy we join 

our :t<hnir:itiou for the 
courage anil the resourcefulness with which 
these American*! are meeting the unprece- 
denteil conditions hy which they are «ir- 
roumled, 

To the American Red Croes and other 
(irgtinized agencieii which are now niiyting 
the proliiema of imme<liate relief we jjletlge 
our support ami urge u[X)n all of the 
niemlK-rs, and all of the people of the 
country, imm<Htiate and generous response 
to the appeal of the President of the United 
States for funds. These agencies should 
hkewise undertnke the solution of the prob- 
lems of reconstruction which arc urgent 
and which should have the same tiipport 
from the people. 

Together with these iiiunediate iirohlenis 
of relief and reconstruct ion the country 
faces the task of attempting to assure the 
peojile of the MissLssippi valley against 
further fIoo*l disiisters. This task pre«sents 
proViIems of the greatest magnitude. In solv- 
ing the Federal Goveniment should 
take the leadership and assume the respon- 
sibility, with all the appropriate a.'-'sistancp 
from the regions invoh-ed. The President 
t)f the Uniteti States has moved quickly to 
mobilize tlie Clovernment "s agencies which 
have experience and information with re- 
spect to the problems of t he Mississippi and 
tributaries, and has placed at the head of 
the Government's activities in developing 
the plan the J>ecretary of Commerce, in 
whose devotion and ability, and in those of 
his associates, we have the utmost confi- 
dence. 

The size of the task which is before the 
countrj' and the imjiortance of arriving at 
a program which will assure, so far as is 
humanly possible, a permaocnt solution 
make it appropriate that the President of 
the United States should enlist the best 
engineering and economic ability and ex- 
perience that the country affords to advise 
him with resj)ect to the larger factors which 
will necessarily be involved. 

The C'hamber of Couimerce of the Unite*' 
States should have au able committee to 
consider the suggestions which may be 
made from all sources, private or official, 
and make to its Board of Directors any 
recommendations which it may con.*idcr ap- 
propriate for rhaml)er action. Meanwhile, 
we extend lf> the pcftple of those affc<'te<l 
areas and to atl agencies concerned with 
immediate pn>blems of relief and recon- 
struction, and the respoa«ihiliiy of planning 
for the future, the fullest cooperation and 
the services of all of the Chiimlier's facili- 
ties. It IS our hoj)e and belief that when 
the President's program is develope<l in 
such a manner as we have suggested it will 



be immediately acceptwl by Congress juid 
made a subject of l<>gislatioii directed solely 
to the protection of the Mississippi valley 
without comphcation on account of condi- 
tions elsewhere. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, fully recognizing the basic impor- 
tance of agriculture to the nation and desir- 
ing to assist in solving 
Agriculture the prof)lems of this all- 
important industry, ha.s 
given its aid in establishing a commission 
to survey all of the various phaifcs of our 
agricultural ]>roblems and to prciiare a re- 
l)ort witji recommendations. This commis- 
sion is known as the Business Men's C'om- 
mission on Agriculture, and coiniioseil of 
outstanding business men of all sections of 
the country under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Charles Nagel, of St. Louis. 

Hearings extending over a jieriod of s*'v- 
eral months liave been held with farmers 
and producers in various sections of the 
country. E.\eeutives of the departments 
of the Federal Ciovernmcnt have bf>en heard, 
extended conferences have been lieid with 
Sficretaries Hoover and Jardine, and with 
transportation executives, bankers, and (ih- 
tribulors. Other authorities on forestation, 
land settlement, finance, immigration, tariff, 
education, and communication have been 
hejird. .\ll of this testimony, transcribed, 
is now being revicwcti fuid digested, and the 
rejiort should be forthcoming within sixty 
days. 

Other resolutions on agriculture jirtv- 
sentetl at this annual meeting should be 
considered by the Board of l)ire<'tors of the 
Chaml>er of Commerce of the United States 
together with tlie rejiort of the Commi.«sion, 
and there should be no further commitment 
on agricultural policies until the Commis- 
sion's report and recoramenda lions are 
received. 

A proper fiscal (Xilicy requires that fed- 
eral revenues and expenditures should sub- 
stantially lialance. Surj)!usrs so large as 
those realized by the 
Federal Fefleral C'lovernment. in 

Taxation recent >ears necessarily 

mean that there is be- 
ing taken from taxiTayers more than is nec- 
essary to meet the current expenses of the 
Government. 

Retirement of the national debt is pro- 
cee<iinc atnl in an orderly manner through 
(he operation of a sinking ftuid and a 
sound policy of devoting t*i debt retire- 
ment the payments received from foreign 
governments on account of their debts. If 
more rapid retirement of the national debt 
should be de<»nied advi.s'ible delinite provi- 
sions should be made for the amounts and 
they should l)e prniwrly budgeted. 

In view of the large .^uriiliis again ac- 
cumulating in the Federal Treasury it is 
timely and appropriate to reaffirm the 



earlier declarations of the Chamber that the 
corporate income tax should be substan- 
tially reduced, that the federal estate tax 
should lie repealed and this source of rev- 
enue left to the states, and that the re- 
maining war e.vci.'se ta.Nes on jiarticular 
business should be abolished for the reason 
that the iner|ualities they involve arc no 
longer warranted. 

Both sound fiscal iwlicy and equity to 
taxpayers require a reduction in the t;ix 
MiHJii corporations. It is un.«ound for the 
Federid Govemmeiit to rely upon one 
stairce for so large a part of its revctiue 
as it is now obtaining from the corporation 
income tax. The result is that the Gov- 
t rnment's revenues are necessjirily alTected 
by changes in business conditions. The 
present rates of federal tax upon corporate 
income arc so high that they are inequitable 
in comparison with the rates upon individ- 
uals, luifair as an excessive indirect levy 
iqjon the great body of stockliolders, and es- 
sentially unjust to luisiness transacted in 
the corporate form, liocause of the weight 
of total t.'ixes now accepted by federal, 
state, and local governnient.s. 

Tlie law, rulings, and practices with re- 
spect to administration of federal ta.\es 
should now receive thorough revision. At 

every point adminis'ra- 
Tax tion shoulil lie .syjilcma- 

Administration tizcd and simplified. 

This reform is neccssan.- 
in ortler that tax-payers may be free from 
uncertainly as to their taxes, delays in ob- 
taining information, and the harassment 
that now frequently occurs. 

Congress hsis made provision for an in- 
\cstigation into the administrative features 
of the internal revenue system. It has cre- 
ated a Joint Conimiitee 
Congressional and this .loint Commit- 
Joint tec now has the assis- 

Committee tance Ixjth of lis staff 
and of other c.x|)ert ad- 
visors. We welcome (he creation of this 
Joint Congressional Committee and express 
our hope that its opportunity for ns<>fu!- 
ness in the public interest as well as in the 
interest of taxpayers may be fully devel- 
oped. The Chamlier tirges that business 
men and their organizations place before 
the Congressional Committee the ilefecfs 
which they have fotmd in the jiresent law 
and its administration, and suggestions for 
improvement. 

Increiuw-s in state and local taxation have 
more than offset reduciinns in fwleral taxa- 
tion. Ivfliciency an<i economy in state and 

local govcmmenla are 
State and of direct concern to 

Local Taxation business men and I heir 

organizations. Ix>cal or- 
ganizations of business men, Iwcausc of the 
business experience in their meml^rsliip, aro 
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Lewis E. Pierson, newly elected president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, distinguished alike as a banker 
and as a leader in organization work. Mr. Pierson at fifteen 
entered the service of the Hanover National Bank and at 
thirty-three was the head of the New York Exchange Bank. 
Two years later be became president of the Irving National 
Bank when the two merged. He is now Chairman of the 
Board of the successor bank, the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company. Always interested in the work of the Amer- 
ican Bankers' Association, he was elected its president in 1909. 
He has been vice-president and chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 



fudge Edwin B. Parker, the new Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, born in Missouri, lawyer in Texas, and from 
America's entrance into the war a servant of the public. He was 
a member of the War Industries Board, serving as Priorities 
Commissioner. At the signing of the Armistice he went to 
Europe as chairman of our Liquidation Commission to dispose 
of American surplus war materials. He took up again the 
practice of law, but four years ago came once more to 
Washington as umpire of the General American Mixed Claims 
Commission, a post which be has since held. He has long been 
active in the Chamber of Commerce of the United States as a 
member of some of its moat important committees. 



in a jios-itiou to pxercu* sound judgment in 
(he solution of their fiyr:il prottleni-s. 

Ikrjiuse of tiic opiiorhmilies for useful- 
ness offered t>y activilies in the field of 
state and lonil taxutiun, the National 
CUainber and its or^aniMtion mem!)en; 
should continue (heir nrlive interest. In 
onicr ihnl the iH-nefits which arenio from 
eoniier.-ition nwy he realized the organiza- 
tion meni))er8 are urced to take advantage 
of tlw faeilitics afTordcd l»y the Nutiomd 
Chamf>er. 

To n numlwr of situations arisinR under 
ilie imniiKTa(ion law ihero should lie im- 
mediate attention. We 
Immigration lielieve (hul imixji^ition 
of the head tax uixm 
travelers and Icnirist!' rauseK harilnhiiK; 



whieh are nnnecespary, and advoea(e 
amendment of tlie law to permit entrance 
into the Unitc<J States of travelers ami 
tourintfl who rein:iin for no more than sixty 
tiiiys witliout the jiayment of this tax, 

ilumanitarian conpiderationis cause m to 
nrgt? (hat i-luldreii of American citizerm. 
when the rliildren are lK'1\vei>n eightet'ti 
and twenty-one yearn of at£e, llie jiarent.f of 
American citi/enf, when the pureot.i are 
over fifty-five years of age, and widoweil 
mothers of American citizens, nvarilli^H of 
the jige of wn'h mothers, lihoiild l<e ad- 
mittwl to the Uiiilctl Stales reRurdkus of 
the ((not.H. 

We think it ina]i]iri)|>ria(e 1o extend the 
principle of the quota 1o Mexico and we 
tieheve thjit, for the projxT administration 
iif the immigration law, inunieralion visinfi 



should he trealeil as separate and <riBtinrt 
from iiassport visas in the diiicussions whieh 
may wcur with foreign govenuneirts rc- 
fjiecting pjii«i>ort visas. 

We view with ffrave roncern and arc o\i- 
jKitset! to proposals that the fJovernment 
j'houli) enter ujwn a new proRram of liijild- 
iuK merchant ships and 
Merchant are opposi'd lo Con^rps-s 

Marine (ilacing added restric- 

Poiicy (toiw ujKin the author- 

ity of the 8hii»ping 
Hoard to dispose of shiixs io ])rivate parliesf. 
Such ft policy a» pro[>(.*e(l is ajjainst the 
laiMir inlercrtt mid natinual welfare. 

The (loveniment ha.K already sold many 
of the princijial trade routes and these are 
Ix'inir suci-essfully o|>erated under priva(e 
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ov^TiPrship. Additional shipping services 
neftlpfl for the devciopment of the nation's 
foreign commerce nun also l>e transferred to 
and snicee.sf-fully maintained by private en- 
terprise through trnde route and mail con- 
tracts let whenever possible on a competi- 
tive basis. 

The explicit statement made before the 
Transportation ses.-'iou of the C'hamljer of 
Commerce of the United States on May 4, 
lfl27, by Chairman O'Connor of the Ship- 
ping Board, that the Board does not con- 
teni plate (he iiivesinient of public moneys 
in -new ship construction, and his clear 
statement at that time thiit the Board id 
determined to disjiose of all ships and trade 
routes to private enterprise at any sacrifice, 
if with reajionable assurance of continued 
service on those routes, accord with the 
adopted {)riiicipl«i of the Cham()er, atid 
at this time it is necessar>- only to impress 
upon the Shipping Board the need of en- 
ergy in placing this shipping in private op- 
eration and with such support as is nece;*- 
sary to make private operation effective. 

We urge the elimination of all wjurteful 
practice? and traile abiises by the fonius- 
tion in each trade of a joint trade relations 

committee composed of 
Trade representatives of every 

Relations branch of trade. Such 

committees should set-k 
out and define trade abuses and coojierate 
wiih the Fwleral Trade Commission m 
their elimination. 

The work imdertaken by the American 
Law In.<<titute under the auspice;! of the 
American Bar .■\3soctaiion, looking to a 
reformation of legal pro- 
Legal cei.iure thioughout the 
Procedure Unites! .States, is en- 
dorsed and approA'eil, 
and the support of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States should !« given 
to such nio\'ement in every effective man- 
ner possible. 

Experience hr.s definitely demonstrated 
that the pnssent scale of postal rates k not 
on a reasonable ba^Ls and resulting in 
considerable harm to 
Revision of various users of the 
Postal Rates mails and therefore to 
the public in general. 
Thcije farts Iwve hieen l>rought out at the 
variotis hearings l)efore the Post OfRce Com- 
mit tees of Congres.f, and the Postal Ser- 
vice Comniittee of the Chamber has ren- 
dered a rcjHirt which sliows clearly that a 
revision of jKXHtal rjitcs should be made as 
soon aii iHtssible. 

There has l)een a more or less generally 
accepted iilea that the receipts from the 
jiostal service shotild fully coA'er at! of the 
coFt.^ of that .-icrvice. This is contrar}' to 
accepted busincj^s principles and overlooks 
the fact that efficiency anil ade(ni:icv of the 
sers'ice should 1k> the first coi 
It also overlctoks the fact that C; _ . ,n 
its wisdom, has seen fit to use the postal 
service for carrying out of governmental 
policies by the granting and extending of 
"free" or "less than cost" services. 

In the making of ])ostal rates, applicable 
to purely commercial biL«inesa, the follow- 
ing elements should be fully considered: 



First, the cost to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the handling of "free" or ''ic-» than 
cost" matter; second, the rati>s should Iw 
so made as to encourage the further use of 
the i)ostal service and thus reduce the units 
of overhead exjiensp; thini, the rates should 
be made on the different classes with due 
regard to the character and value of the 
seriice and the conditions under which it 
is perfonned in the same maiuier as rates 
are determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the transportation of 
freight and expres-s. 

The net cost of these governmental policy 
sen'iccs should be charged to the general 
Treasurj' in the same manner as the cost 
of ser\-ices of the other governmental de- 
partments, and thus eliminate from one of 
the biggest businesses in the world the 
present unfair and iliscriminatory method 
of making (he users of commercial mail ])uy 
for goxcrnmental jiolicy services. If such 
an adjti.-;tnK-iit of rales had lieen made and 
proper accounting rendered for govern- 
ment;i! [)o!icy 3er\-ices, the last annual re- 
port of the Postmaster General would not 
have shown a deficit. 

Street and highway traffic continue to 
present problems of great imiwrtance to 
busiw^ss and the public. Accidents are still 

on the increase. Tre- 
Street and inendous annual losses 

Highway continue from conges- 

Safety tion, delays and other 

causes arising from in- 
a<iequacy of traffic facilities. Unceasing 
vigor should Ije ap|)lied to remedy the sit- 
uation. The comjirehensive program of 
principles devclojiet! by the Xation.al Con- 
ference on Street .and Highway Safety, rep- 
n»senting the consen-sus of the best opin- 
ion, should have the active supjwrt of all. 
The se\eral state legislatures .should bring 
alwut nation-wide uniformity in traffic laws. 
State and municipal authorities should 
nwke the traffic laws elTective by carefully 
<leve!o]ied supplementarv' regulations and 
vigorous, even-handed enforcement. Com- 
mercial organizations .should su[)port uni- 
form legislation, encourage enforcement, and 
e.xercise leadership in citizen coojieration 
with the public authorities in working out 
the solutions of their local traffic problems. 

Insurance, being a method of distribution 
of individual economic loss and indispen- 
salile to commerce and industry as well 
as to the peoi)le gcn- 
Insurance cndly, is a proper suh- 

Supervision ject of state legislation 
and Regulation and regulation. The 
state is concerned, in 
the public interest, with the mnintenanco 
of the solvency of the insurer as well as 
with the oljservance of the tiroad principles 
luider which etjuitable treatment may 1)0 
olitained by :d! u.'ters of insurance. 

Effective state regulation demands com- 
petent and ade<niately compeasateil officials 
conversant with insurance principles. These 
state officials should, at [Hiblic expense, co- 
operate with the like officials of other slates 
to liring aljout desirable uniformity in legi.'s- 
lation, tax ■ • ilveney tests, nvling sys- 
tems, ela.-- of standards, uniformity 
of returns, lueii.si'.i and investments. 

llates for insurance should be predicated 



upon sj^tems of chaises for unfavorable 
elements and credits for favoraiile eiementa 
or conditions to the end that such rates 
may Iw rmiform and nim-dLscriminatory as 
between risks of the sime hazard, and co- 
insurance, or average distribution, should 
be permitted. To this end uniformly estali- 
lished -syiitems of risk measurement applietl 
through rating bureaus or other ex]iert, 
bodies are es-sential. 

The i)rinci[)le of recij)rocity Iwtwecn the 
states Is advocated to the end tliat invest- 
ments siall be determined by the (juality of 
the security regardless of the situs, thai 
taxes may be fair and levied directly with- 
out regard to local investment require- 
ments, departmental charges adjusted to 
cover the cost of the service rendered, and 
instirers [ye enal)led to obtain from au- 
thorized companies in any state the 
coverage which their individual necessities 
require. 

We favor granting the President of the 
United States authority to centralize, at 
his discretion, all public health activities of 

the Federal Oovern- 
Federal ment, exclusive of those 

Health relating to the .\rniy. 

Activities Navj- and Veterans' 

Bureau. The agency 
charged by the President with responsibility 
of supervising these activities should be 
empowered to delegate experts to various 
govermnental deiiartment.* to universities, 
or general research organizations looking 
toward the uni>rovemcnt of public health. 

The construction of important bridge.-^ 
causes financial jtroblenis in cfumecliiui with 
improvement of highways. Whenever after 

careful survey it is 
Highway found to be necessary 

Bridges to meet these problems 

by permitting the erec- 
tion of toll bridges, authority to build ami 
operate such bridges should Ijc granted only 
upon definite conditions. These conditions 
should include a requirement that construc- 
tion and operatifin will be under the control 
of appropriate public agencies with a duty 
to see that the public interest is in all ways 
.safeguarded and a provision that the right 
to collect tolls shall cease after there has 
been opportunity to obtain a reasonable 
return. 

The Resolutions Committee has receivetl 
under the rules proposals for re,<ohitions on 

a number of other sub- 
Other jects. These subjects l)e- 
Resolutions long in a variety of 

fields. Upon some of 
them it may eventually bo very ajipropriate 
for the Chamlier to take a position. As 
yet, however, the eonunitiec believes that 
the situation with respect to each of these 
subjects should be more fully developetl, in 
order that any decision of the Chamber 
may in fact rejiresent a general point of 
view and interest on the part of the mem- 
lx?rship. The committee accordingly rec- 
ommends th.tt the annual meeting should 
refer each of these subjects to (he Hoard 
of Directors, for such further action in the 
form of invesfigation ;inii study as the 
Iniard may iu each instance consider is ai>- 
propriate. 
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Looking at Tomorrow's Business 



7"/!^ uiiie chainiien irlio prcmdt'tl nt Ihe 
Group Meethigs came before the la.st gen- 
eral segnion of the Annual Meeting to rcptyrt 
from those groups and to give a look ahead 
ut the niKc major divisions of American 
iiidtistry. Here i?i brief, are their views: 

Agriculture 

Bv DvMiiHT B. Hk.\iid 
President, Dwight B. Heard Investment 
Co., I'hoenix, Arvcona 

DURING the past year ihprp hnsf ho<>n 
nwuiiffst iniimn-fincnts in tht* aRriciil- 
tunil piliuuioii. Ttip drift to tMiniiiry is not, 
;w rapid a.-; il was. PrifCii on I'friHin agrii-ul- 
tiiral prmlticts ilnring the ]iii.«t vfar have 
I'hcmn a deridtnl inijirovment notaWly 
nool, hops', butter and potatoes. Improveti 
govcnniifnt orwlit facilities arc still bpinf; 
e.\tcnde<l to (he farmprn .ind plans are un- 
der way for extending production ercilit at 
reduced rates of interest. Iniproveii farm 
niachinery, particularly that mnior-<i riven, 
is helping to solve the farm lalwr problem, 
Kange conditions liave improved ;ind the 
creation of ten-year Iive!?toek permits on 
the national forests has helped to stabilize 
the live^•tock indii.stry. Standardization of 
farm product!: Ls t)fing developed. The 
pure feed movement 'm growinR. Better 
breetling is i.ieing practiced among livc-itock 
men. Crop diverstliraiion i.« liecoming more 
of a national jiraciice. Increase in Ixjndwl 
warehouses has resulted in the increased 
use of intermwiiate cretlit banks and the 
cooperative marketing movement is gain- 
ing in eflTicipticy and bfisine.--.^ standartli- aJl 
of which lielpM to stabilize ihi? great In- 
dustry. 

Getting After the Facts 

FOR THE past year this Chnmlxr ht\f> 
made a deiermined effort to ascertain 
farts on which to bas*" con.itnictive ."ug- 
gestions for a sound eronninic jiolicy of real 
lienefit (o the farming group. In a wrieif of 
regional conferences we have gone directly 
info the farming and livestiM-k producing 
di.<itricts to obtain comprehen.»iive regional 
viewiioints realizing that these viewjioinl,* 
are e.«.-'ential to offer constructive sugges- 
tions intelligently for improved conditions. 

l.,n.«t fall the I'niied States f'hamlicr 
joined with the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in wtting uj) an impartial 
and indepemlent commission of business 
men for the careful study of our agricut- 
tiind ]!:i»blems. This (.'ommission under 
the able leadership of Charles Nagel, former 
S4>cretary of Commerce, has been carrying 
on extensive hearings throughout the 
count rj". 

The membershiji of this Chainlwr is 
showing an increa.-ed interest in this big 
national problem. They arc not only alert 
in fact-finding work, but are arouseii to 
the need of working in a siiirif of service 
and wHiperation with agriculture. The im- 
portance, intricacy and wide variations in 
the prt>blems invotveil are immense, llie 
farmer b entitled lo an equal chance for 
success in life compared to that offered to 



men in other unlusiry. Fortiniatcly, he 
has an iiicreiisetl tmder.standing of the value 
of organization. Jt is eiiually fortunate 
that organized industry recognizes (hat it 
ran have no permanent prosperity until the 
12S million prople still living on our farms 
are able to secure materially greater re- 
turns on their investments of capital and 
lalxjr. 

Thus Chamber projw.-'es to continue deter- 
minedly its research work on which to 
base a plan of action. With an aroused 
jiublic opinion and impnmnl understaiui- 
ing between agriculture and organized busi- 
ness there should !« a far belter day ahead 
for agriculture. As a result of the effective 
fact-findii^ work under way I hojw that 
at an early date this Chamber may for- 
mulate a positive jwlicy on agrictiiture, a 
policy so pnicfical, constructive and well 
founded on fact as to commaml if,' 
of the nation and so just and iii! 
to convince .\nierican farmers of ttie inend- 
ship and cooperation of Anierican business. 

Civic Development 

Br Crabl£» W. Lun'sd.\ix 
Prenidvnt, Simonds-Skielda-Lonsdale Gram 
Co., Kansas Citjf, Mo. 

IX THE WIDE range of subjettg eoveretl 
by the Civic l)evplo)>ment I)epariment 
City Building in the New Btisines.s Era 
.veemed the one that, illw.«.traleM most ef- 
fectively the new era ui>on which Amer- 
ica is entering and the part that iMisinesd 
now takes and, in the future must lake, 
both for its own sake — l>ecause the city is 
(he plant in which business is carried on, 
and for the sake of the community as a. 
whole. 

During the past few years .\merica has 
changeil from a country predominantly 
rural lo a country jiredomtn.'intly urban. 
More than half of our total ]K>]iula(ion now 
live in cities and towns. Each year the 
proporticm of urban population prows. It 
lias In-en estimated that when we have 150,- 
IHKt.tKK) pi-ojde in this country — which will 
probably l>e altout 1950 or 'tiO, thirty or 
ft»rty years from now — i'u.'J ]m cent or 
1Iii,s.t'i."*K) will Ijc living in cities and 
tijwns. 

Concern for City Building^ 

THIS change in the character of our 
]ioj)ulation from rural to urt>an t com- 
Irf-lling us to give increased attention to the 
way in \vhich we build otir cities. Two gen- 
erations aco it was a common saying that 
(he aveniee city family lasted only thrw 
generations. We were conceriH-d alxuit this 
localise it involved so much waste. But it 
did not api)eal lo us as a national problem 
Ix'cause we swmetl to have an inexh.austifjlc 
supply of countrj' people to draw ujion to 
fill up the gaps. Today it is different, this 
resource like .«ome of our natural resources 
has U-en drawn ujion until we can l>egin 
to see its limit.a. 

Becau.H' of the waste it> killing off city 
families, l>erauw tlioy objeetetl to being 



killed off, we luivc made great improveiiK'iits 
in our citiet?. We have controlled in great 
measure the epidemics (hat used to ravage 
them — smalljw.x anil ye'llow fever have 
ceased to be words of terror. We have se- 
cured ]>ure water— atitl so again diminished 
disease. We have built gewcr system!*— 
and so again <liminished distnise. We have 
enactml building co»les and housing codes — 
and so again diminished disease. 

Cities Have Lower Death Rate 

CONSEQUENTLY the city dweller to- 
day has a lower death rale than has the 
country dvceller, city families last more than 
three generations. 

But now that our tirban jxtpulation has 
become the majority element in our tolnl 
population we are waking uji to the fact 
that it is not enough to keej) it alive. Since 
lieconie, and in the future will be in- 
ijuly the controlling element in the 
loiintry, it its essi-ntial for the naliona! well- 
■ •eing that it shall be virile, sjvne, cai>able 
of .«elf-control. 

At the same time the growth of our cities, 
the tremendous concentration of popula- 
tion in crowdwi dwellings near their cen- 
ters, the widespread suburbs that prevent 
easy access by the downtown population 
to the ojjen-country — the resentment of 
suburbanites and farmers when town dwell- 
ers invade their woo«la and fields, has given 
us new problenw. 

Distribution 

By RoBKirr R. Eu-is 
President, Hesjiig-Elli^ Drug Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

DISTRIBUTION in this country is much 
niore intricate than in any other; first, 
l»ecaii.«c of the greater expan.H- of territory 
and second, because of the more exacting 
demands <if the consumer cau.'^'d by our 
higher stantlards of living. 

.•\fter our Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment wan established, stiulies were made 
to determine the Iw^st methods of coordinat- 
ing the work in such a way as to lie of 
the greatest lienefit (o our members; and 
(hat we might have the benefit of their 
advice it was ileeided to call a confereni'e 
of the distributors of the entire country. 
This was held in January, l!r25, with the 
result that committees were apjiointed to 
study various phases of distrilaition wiih 
.•■til icommit tees of each lo make more de- 
tailed studies, niesc committei^ and suli- 
commiltees met many times during the year 
following and at a second ec-neral confer- 
ence held in Decem!)er, Ill'io, six reports 
were jiresented and were adopted. 

One of the things ahead for biisinej« is 
to know itself — to find out where it gtamls — 
in order to know more certainly what is 
;ihead of it. St tidies such as I have meii- 
tione<I are an evidence that biisincfii is 
• ■ only to its present mn-ils but to 

'1 -irds which it must adopt for the 

future. It must have lietter fra<le rela- 
tions — better relations fiotween merchants 
who buy of and sell to each other. Ba«i 
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priietices such as cancellations of orders ac- 
cepted in good faith; denuinds for cash dis- 
count after the ilLsrouiit jjcriml has elaptfed; 
niisrcprcsentatioiw and .suk-itituiioiis of mer- 
chaiidLsf and other caii.se:i of utmecessary 
dLsputcs which result in expeutJive wastes, 
not only ought to be abandoned but made 
impossible. This is another job which is 
iihead for business. Like the census of 
distribution, this fnibject is the direct out- 
come of tlic National Distribution Con- 
ference. 

We lack so iiumy figures which are neces- 
sarj' 10 an unqualified siafcmenf o! "What's 
Aheml for Bu.sinci^s?" ihat I offer my opin- 
ion with aomc hesitation. From past src- 
perience it apiiears not unlikely that we 
are facing some relaxation in con.sumer de- 
mand which will require attention on the 
part of ever\' distributor and .sniggP!'t3 the 
advisability of conser\'ative policies. Spec- 
ulative buying never lias reconuneiuie*! it- 
self much to wise merchants and lod:iy do«^i 
not appear to Ije justified, if ever it h.'is 
been. 

Every sign points to normal conditions 
which means that we need not exx)e<n either 
a boom or a collapse. 

Finance 

By Feux .M. McWhirter 
President, Peoplex .^iifle Bank, Indianapolis, 
Indiema 

IN THIS new era, when odium may no 
* longer attach to the word.s '"capitalism" 
or "capitalist, " since the opportunity and 
even the duty to become a capitali.'rt is 
being presented to the average man. our 
banks and our investment houses and our 
exchanges, a.* is true in industry and com- 
merce, are facing new problems, new penal- 
ties for inefficiency, new premiums for im- 
proved practices. 

In sections of the country conditions 
have led to the concltL«ioii tliat in some 
places there are trto many banks or too 
few bankers. Enipha.sis is i:>eing placed 
upon soimd management, upon the neces- 
sity for se'.f-rcculation.of bank.-!. The same 
problems facerl by industry, mounting costs 
of doing business, inrrea.«ing efficiency, 
larger volume, more ab!e management, are 
engaging attentions of thoughtful furancial 
men. While there has been an enonnous 
develojimeiit in the agencies of finance, 
their growth in the main api>e;ir? to have 
iieen aovuid. Wliile it n'f!ect« confidence 
and prosperity, this development is in itself 
contributory to advancement. 

One More Reduction 

AS TO (a.xation, we may exjject one more 
reduction of fetleral taction ami by 
then we sliail have alwut reached our nor- 
mal stride. This b<ydy should enimciate its 
firm conviction that tav collections from 
whatever ,«<)urce and by whatever method 
shouliL balance e.x[>enditures, and create no 
surplus. 

State and local taxation anfl budgeting 
are receiving more and inon^ consideration 
— -and rightly. Expenditures in our states 
and the smaller political sub-<livi.s)otis have 
mounted and mounte<l. Within this Cham- 
ber a study has lieen proceeding. There is 
80 much to be aceomplishwl a. id it is hoiwtl 



that you all in your respective conmiunittes 
may contribute to your mutual advantage 
by having your organizations definitely 
function in reference to state and local 
budgeting anrl taxation. Interchange of 
experience and study accomplishes economy 
of time and effort and increases enduring 
reatilts. 

It has not been my pur|)ose to do other 
than merely attract your thought to some 
of the questions which hiive occupied the 
time and effort of the Finance Department. 

In addition to that which has been men- 
tioned, business is to he congratulated that 
under the auspices of the Chamber for a 
numU'r of months there has been quietly 
proceeding a broad study of the linking 
and crwlit machinery of the country, with 
.special attention to the operations of the 
Federal fttverve System in norni.il times. 

We Are Back to Normal Now 

WE NEED to differentiate f>etween the 
operations of the country's cre<lit 
mechanism in the more normal coii<litioiis 
of the past few years as contrasted with the 
emergency conditions of the previous eight 
years. We need to develop broad and 
sound conclusions as to the permanence of 
various functions of the Feiieral Reserve 
System and to promote public understand- 
ing of our pres<'iit linanci;il equipment in 
the light of the new econ<»mic situation of 
the country. We nee<i to distingui.sh ha- 
tween what is of value in an emergency and 
H'hat may be ccnsi(iered necessary- for nor- 
mal o[)eratiotis. We must establish the 
permanency of indispen.sable fimctions. 
How better titan by evaluating our hank- 
ing and credit structure in the light of the 
country's peace-time re(|uiremeiits? 

Foreign Commerce 

llv lU.Nisv D. Shaupk 
Prettident, Brow.i A- Skarpe Manufacturing 
Co.. Providence, R. I. 

I.\'TERNATION.\L commerce olivioiisly 
* from its very nature is [x'culiarly sub- 
jwt to the acts of governments, and in 
looking at what's ahead fur (he ftu'eign 
conamerce of the Uniterl States it Ls essen- 
tial to point out the im[)ortance of wise 
and far-sighted policy on the part of our 
Government in dealing with foreign govern- 
ments. Our Government must l>e firm and 
prompt in a.s.suring the protection of the 
lives and legitimate jiroperly interests of 
our citizens in foreinn countries. ;\nd at 
I he .same time our (rovernnicnt mu.-<t re- 
s])eet the clear rights of fori'ign govern- 
ments and show as much consideration for 
the interests of ff)reigu husine.-s interests 
as we axpect to have shown to our inter- 
ests by foreign governments. 

In some quarters in this country there 
seems to }» a disposition to urge our Go\'- 
ernment to prole<'t every acticm of for- 
eign governments that lie.irs heavily on our 
trade interests, and at the .-■ame time to 
turn a deaf ear to every comfilatnt from 
abroad as to the action of our own Gov- 
ernment in like cases. Clearly such a jTolicy 
will not work. If we would have a satis- 
factorj- parcel post se^^■ice for shiimients to 
Cuba, we must Iw prepared to allow Cuba 
to u.«c (he parcel post for return shipments. 



International commercial policy is a delicate 
and sensitive brand of govertimeut. It is 
hard to lay down fixed rules. The recent 
im[)rovemeiit of the Foreign Service of the 
United Stales, including the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services, and in the Foreign 
Commerce Service of the Department of 
Commerce, is probably as effective a step 
as any taken by our government in prepar- 
ing for sound trade relations in the future. 

Our Growing, Changing Export Trade 

OUR EXPORT trade i.s growing, and 
changing. We are still one of the 
world's great sources of Hupjily for raw ma- 
terials and for foodstuffs. Hut in some of 
the foodstufT lines and in some of the raw 
materi.al lines there are new sources of .sup- 
ply that are coming forward. In fresh anci 
dried fruits, and canned and prepared fwid 
.s|)ecialtie3 we are assuming a new place in 
world trade, but in the meats and st.aple 
cereals and some of the other fixid.-JtulT lines 
we need not lie surjirii*ed to see some far- 
ther recessions in our.exjmrt tr.ade. 

.\niong the raw materials we are already 
seeing sf)me great new foreign producers of 
metallii' and non-metallic minerals coming 
to the fore. 

Not so many years ago when raw cotton 
was mentioned it meant United States 
cotton. Today, however, cotton culture is 
being fostered and advancing in many 
other regions. Cotton Ls still king, ami by 
u targe niargiu, among our exiiort.s, but it 
w not. unlikely that our cofttm will be of 
relatively less importance in world markets 
and in our own export ledgtT in the future 
than in ihe past. 

So far as our exports are concerned, the 
most striking recent develo))ment hits been 
the increase in our ex()orts of manufactures. 
In l'.t'2() our finished raanufacturcs repre- 
sentinl nearly two billion dullars out of total 
ex]Jorts of about four and three-fourths 
billions — or 4IV2 IHT cent of the total. 
Semi-manufactures and slightly manufac- 
tured articles accoirnted for KJ.i) per cent 
of the total, and manufactured foodstuffs 
10.7 per cent of the total. Our exports of 
crude materials were only 26.8 per cent uf 
the total and our exports of crude f(K)d- 
stulTs only 7.1 per cent of the total. 

In the Foreign Commerce Department of 
the Cbamher we have reconi of our thret? 
thou.sand live hundred Atnerican manufac- 
turers that are actively speufling time and 
money for wiport busim'ss. .\nd the num- 
Ix-r Ls increa.siiig. 

On the import side of the foreign trade 
ledger we are a'.w .seeing interesting new 
developments: We are seeing the United 
States comb the markets of the worki for 
raw materials for our industries and for 
tropical foodstuffs. We are s<?eitig record 
imports ni nihber, of a.sbestos, of vege- 
table oils, of wood pulp, of fertilizers, of 
bananas, coffee, atwl cocoa. We are seeing 
one after another of American industries 
more con.wiousty dejjendent on imported 
materials. 

And then there are the mnnufaclurcd 
imports. We have the wcilthiest, most 
curious, most insistent big market in the 
world. Foreigners sometimes conqilain of 
our tariff. Yet despite the tariff, we see 
one foreign novelty after another come 
into our n>arket in quantity. Tlv .\mer.- 
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'for helpful counsel 



Solid k nowlcdge of invcslinciit conjllions throughout the world — close 
famiiiarkj with bonds oi all ly[>es — daily cx£x.'rlcnce in meeting the ntcds 
of thousands of investors — all these are back of National City advice on 
bond investments. Representatives at any office listed below will gladly 
help you select good bonds for your available funds or advise you on your 
present investment holdings. 

The National City Company 

NalionalCil}f Bank But Uimi, AVu* York 

£^<rj'.- AJlwny, AlUnU* Allan I ii- City, fUJtlmnrr, il<i>tuii. HuffaJu. Chir««iv Cindinnaii, CUvrUnd, I)«]U*. Dmwnp'irl. tVnwr. Drtrr>it, Tfjirtrird, 
Kuu«tnn. litiiiAnmiKili*, Iwcknin vjIIc, KAnMasCily, l^>*i An^rlrft, IxauisvJIr, Mrmjihiv Mwimi, MUwaukrc, MmnrAjwitin, Ncwarlt, firm Or.tiinr,, 
OakianU. Ofuaha. PliiliuJrliilua, E'it laburiU, I'lirtlan*], Mc , Portl«»tl, Ore-., PruvMlrMc-c, Ro<--hr»lct-, Si. l<«>uiK, Saint I'mil, Sail T >u!fUr Sari Hranii«* .». 
S^-iaiiCun, Scatllc, ToImIu, Wafthinflun, Witkc«-B«mr, Muiitrc*l, Turunlo, l^itdun, Aiiiktrrdain^ Cui>cnhagrn, Genrva, 1'uLh»j Sliau^Kai 




U'/nPi \ir\u>'\} i<* Tiir. N»TH»\<(, C'uv (ToMPASr pJmtr rnr»fnin .Vflfion'j /Ju>tr<i<* 
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Facta are valuable, and a lot of time is .v/xi 
jind them is sometimes talfpt as an indxatio 
incorrect. When facts have once been dete 



T 



HE true \'alue of facts lies in the use to which they can be put. 
They are more valuable if they can be easily and quickly found 
because tbcy may be put to use when wanted. 

That is one of the great values of Kardex. It gives facts instantly. It 
charts the course of action for the busy executive. It reduces the amount 
of unproductive time spent in searching for facts. 

The salesmanager can quickly determine whether his salesmen arc con- 
SHTientiously covering their territories. He can instantiy see if old cus- 
tomers are reordering in expected proportions. He can visualize past 
performance and base future policies on these figures. 

The purchasing executive knows at all times the needs of his or^nization. 
He can so plan his purchases as to take advantage of periodical price fluctua* 
tions. He can save through quantity purchases. He can avoid overbuying 
and overstocking, which results in inactive capital, by the use of a Kardex 
Stock and Perpetual Inventory system. 



I 





KAM 



Rand Kardex Service, 
DIVISION O F R I 
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do they 
cost you ? 





It in finding tiiem. Yet the time it taf{cs to 
m of tfieir value. This vdludtion is usually 
trmined, they should be easily found again. 



The credit manager can keep collections speeded up and eliminate delin- 
quencies with a Kardex Credit and Collection record. He can know at ail 
times and at any time just which customers are behind in their accounts, 
and can, without a long and detailed analysis, determine the major cause 
of such delinquencies and correct them. 

]n every department of every business, Kardcx will lend a helping hand to 
executive ability. Probably the greatest thing in favor of Kardex is its 
use in the saving of executive time. Getting facts is but the matter of a 
moment with Kardcx. It eliminates the necessity for an executive doing 
the petty details that can he automatically taken care of in Kardex. 



The Kardex Man has an interesting story to tell you. He will take just as 
much time as you give him. But what he tells you will be to your advan- 
tage. Or write for a copy of the new ya-page book "The Age of Vision 
in Business Affairs." which will be sent to you without cost 



.BEX 



Tonawanda, New York 
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can people want the new and interesting 
products of foreign "pountries jind sex^ra will- 
ing to pay the bili for them, ev«i when 
the bill carriw a gwd si Iff tax. 

We arc hving in a last-mo^■ing world. In 
these days of rapid communication, rapid 
transsportation, jxirtable power and labor- 
eaving machines, the pioneering processes 
are .speeded up infinitely over the slow, 
])lodding experiences of our own pioneering 
days. Today when we look at a vast un- 
developed area it prtsents. ver>' different 
jm^ibilities from those of even a generation 
ago. 

Insurance 

Bv James S. Klmpeh 
Pres. Lumberman n Mutual Canualty Co., 
San Francisco 

"yHE INSTITUTION of insurance re- 
fleets in its development the progres; of 
other business.- When sales are good, and 
prices satisfactory, the insurance volume 
keeps pace. When })u>-ine?:s is retarded the 
insurance volume immediately recitles. 

There is too the im[x>rtant factor of m- 
dividual interest in preventing loss. On 
the upgrade of the businesii cycle the 
property owner making subst.antial profits 
views with concern the po.-^sihility of inter- 
ruption of business llirauph loss by fire or 
other dL«a.ster. With trade conditions un- 
favorable there is less incentive to guard 
against catastrophe so that insvirance re- 
sults are affected advpr.^ely not only in 
volume of business done but in jierccntage 
of cost. 

The experience of insurance companies 
further reflects general business conditions 
through the investment situation. In late 
yejirs in particular many com[»antes tiave 
liad to look to their so-called banking or 
investment divi.sion for their earnings. 

You will realize, therefore, that a com- 
posite of the cross section of business condi- 
tions that you are having thus morning will 
represent very nearly the results insurance 
will achieve thb coming year. 

Educating I^oltcyholders 

PROBABLY the outstanding feature of 
present day insurance is the increa.«ing 
interest of insurance companies in policy- 
holder education. In the life field tre- 
mendous strides have lieen made in health 
coiiisen-ation and in increasing the sjian 
of life. St.itistics recently compiled by one 
company showed an iucrcascil longevity of 
iipjiroximately nine years in the last fifteen 
years. In fire and casualty fields there has 
l>een a similar development through ex- 
haustive studies and constant attention by 
company engineer.'? striving to reduce loss 
costs and consen-e man power and 
property, 

Two resdutions from our Insurance 
Group Meetings will, I 'hope, corne before 
you totiay. One deals with a <le.-'irable 
adjustment of Federal Public Health Ser- 
vice, The other, if generally followed, 
would enable in.suranee to meet the needs 
of commerce without some of the handi- 
caps now inipofled. 

Life companies now protect human 
values to the extent of eighty-five billion 
dollars. Fire companies protect property 



of a value of two hundred billion dollars. 
Casualty companies protect millions of 
workmen ami general business in many 
other lines. The development of new kinds 
of msiirance to meet the requirements of 
business has brought the companies in- 
creased volume with increased opportunity 
for .service. The automobile field has had a 
most remarkable growth. Instalment buy- 
ing, which for good or evil is with us, has 
brought increased dennind.-) for insurance. 

Value of Chamber Service 

CHAMBER memliers are increasingly 
taking advantage of the Chaml»er'a in- 
surance depurlinent ser%'ices. The constant 
and heavj' flow of inquiries over the mana- 
ger's desk indicates the value of the service 
to the underlying memlwrshii). This is fur- 
ther evidenced lay the increasing iiLSUranco 
buyer interest in ami attendance at ottr 
Insurance Group Meetings. 

There has also been a most active in- 
terest on the part of local chambers and 
trade asao('iation3 in the loss prevention 
aspects of insurance. Yiiu business men, 
delegates to this annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Chamlier, can assist in the great 
work of life and property conservation by 
urging your local chambers actively to sup- 
port the Chamlwr's Insurance Department 
Committee. Every chamlwr of conmicrce 
and trade association should have insurance 
and conservation committees. 

Speaking genendly, insurance approaches 
the coming year with confidence as to 
volume of business and larger ojiportimily 
for service. With a stable investnienl situa- 
tiou, the year should produce satisfactory 
results. 

Manufacture 

By a. J. BiiossEAu 
President, Mack Trvchs, Inc., New York 

SPE.'VKING for the Department of Man- 
ufacliire, 1 will say that bu.--ities.i! is good, 
ami promisees to continue s», Ina.snmch as 
the prosperity of the manufacturer depends 
upon the general well-l>cing of all other 
lines of business, and a balanced general 
situation, it may be well to call your atten- 
tion to the factors that are being con-sid- 
ered by manufacturers. 

We realize that the problems of agricul- 
ture and of the prorliicers of raw materials 
in the Department of Natural Resources 
are different from ours, and that some of 
the factors involved may be dL^similar, but 
we believe you will be interested in vvluit 
we are doing, and it may be that in what 
we are doing you will find something that 
may be helpful. 

Di-scu-ssion of the Department of Manu- 
facture was directed to the topic in the 
elimination of waste, both material and hu- 
man, and the benefitg that come to every- 
Iwdy from increased efficiency, and lowerefl 
unit costs, to the end that the products of 
manufacture may find a wide tlistribution. 

Stated simply, it Ls this: If the individual 
worker is efpiipped with proper macliinery 
and haa proper conditions for work, with 
the incentive to increfuse his income, his 
output will be greater and the result will 
be more goods for distribution, more money 
to buy those gon<i--, and the nation will 
enjoy a wider and broader jiro.iiperity. 



Mr. Rice, assistant to the president of 
General Motors, told us in no uncertain 
terms that: 

"High production is the forerunner and 
not the result of high wages; that pro.sper- 
ity 'is an effect rather than a cause. High 
wages may mean greater purcliasing power, 
but that is merely aayitig, in another way, 
that high wages indicate a prosperity wliich 
can only exist with high production, for 
rc«l wages are merely stated in tcrma of 
money for convenience of exchange, and 
every return, whether it is called interest, 
profits or wages, must come, in the lone 
run, out of production, ajid that cannot 
exceed production." 

Mr. Rico callwi attention to the unusual 
situation in which we have lately found 
ourselves and which is i^uzzling the econo- 
mists of the land. 

"A fail in prices has brought a rise in 
real wages, accompanied by a high level of 
profits. This has come about by lower 
costs, or, i.. other words, a higher indi- 
vidual production." 

Mr. Rice also .said: 

Production Must Not Drop 

THEIiE can be no quarrel with the 
shorter day or the shorter week without 
reduction in the wage, providing, always, 
the unit cost does not increase. The re<;cnt 
increase of wages to railroad employes, 
which must be paid for by a contribution 
in the same amount from every one of the 
rest of US, may be a good thing or a bad 
thing. It. will lie a good thing if, in return 
for higher standards of living, the individual 
worker will increase his indi\'idu;U produc- 
ing power. There is no other way." 

Tinkering^ with economic law may give 
temjiorary help, but in the long nin, man- 
agement and men must accept this prin- 
ciple. 

Tliis, then, is the message from the De- 
partment of Manufacture group, a de.'iire 
to do away with every possible form oi' 
waste, whether it bo in financing, in man- 
agement, in shipping, or in production. 
More goods will result in higher Hlandard.s 
of living and higher st.aiid.ards of living 
will result in a greater ineenti\'e to pro- 
duce more and more of those gooik." 

Mr. Morey, general manager of the Com- 
monwealth Steel Company, came to the 
Bamc conclusion, but by a different route. 
He announces what to some may be a new 
economic law, that the con.miming power 
of the world is equal to its creative power. 
That law, some believe, has proved itself 
in America. 

Natural Resources 

By Mii-ton E. Mahcube 
President, Bedford Pidp & Paper Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

QUR INDUSTRIES that ftirni.sh us with 
|iower, coal, [letroleum, hydro-electric 
power are peculiarly subject to legislative 
attack. The National Chamber, as you 
tnow, stands for the principle of self- 
government in industry and busincas, be- 
lieving that if we are to progress in our 
industrial development human ingenuity 
and energy niiisit, Im» encouraged by afford- 
ing the highest opportunity for intlividual 
initiative. This principle Ls the corner- 
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Making New York^s payroll 
safe and certain 



WHEN it's pay day in New- 
York, and that is every 
day somewhere in the five bor- 
oughs, these armored Interna- 
tional Trucks carry the coin and 
currency — miUions for the city's 
employees but not one cent for 
bandits. 

The bodies of these trucks are 
armored with bullet-proof steel 
and the windshields and win- 
dows are made of bullet-proof 
glass. A complete description 
reads like the specifications of a 
battle-cruiser. 




176 tntemationaUhutv brcn 

pTcti u'huir c-arJEori amnunt 
IS nearly fifty biltiont of dol- 
lars in uciuoi wtiTth a year* 




The Armored Service Ct?r- 
poratixin af Urooklyn hiaw 
uted nrmnrcd t nter national 
T rU4.'Jt j finci 1 92 i, in ih*ir 



Not only safe trucks but de- 
pendable trucks are needed on a 
job like this and New York City 
uses International Trucks for 
this work and uses them also in 
every type of municipal hauhng. 

Internationals will do the same 
good job in your business. Drop 
in at any International company- 
owned service station ( there are 
now 136 in the United States) or 
write us for Hterature and a list 
of firms in your line who are 
using International Trucks for 
low-cost hauling — and getting it. 



International Harvester Company 



606 So. Michigan Ave. 



OP AMKHICA 



Chicago, III, 



INTERNATIONAL 



TRUCKS, 



'A 



n'hm buvina [XTnNiTinx«t, TinjCK* pltete mmltnn Sniuin't Buriim* 
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stone of the work of the Department of 
Natural Resources. 

The coal industry has been Specially 
Hubject to i)ro])0!-als for government regula- 
tion. The experience of reeent years, how- 
ever, has shown the puUtio that the in- 
dustry, if let alone, can be liependcd upon 
to furnish coal in ample <)uantilies at fair 
prices, and bus justified the confidence re- 
posfed jn it by this body last year when we 
by resolution reiTerate<l our opposition to 
Government regulation or control of the 
coal industry. 

No Oil Shortage Seen 

IT IS encouraging to note also that a 
commi.sinon of government official?, the 
Ffideral Oil Consen-ation Board, after an 
extensive study of the petroleum situation 
has found that there is no danger of an 
early shortage of petroleum, and that the 
best mea.«ure« of accomplishing improve- 
ments which will greatly prolong the life 
of reserve*! are through the rewjurcefulness 
and iiiitiiitive of the industry itself. 

Tiddng up the hydro-electric power in- 
ilustry, some of its problems were dealt 
with by the Chamber in it.« Referendum 
24. Principles were established which were 
later emltodied in the Federal Water Power 
Act which created the Federal Power Com- 
mission. L'ntier the law opportunity waa 
given private initiative to act, and de- 
velopment has been rapid. Unfortunately 
there has been a di3r>osition on the part of 
Congress to disregard the act in dealing 
with some of o\ir larger projects, such as 
Muscle Shoals and Boulder Canyon, and a 
tentlen(:y to inject the g;overnment into 
the production and distribution of hydro- 
electric power. Private initiative and 
energy have brought us to our present high 
state in the development of this important 
industrj' and no one can consider with 
compostjre the prospect of government 
entering this field. 

Closely allied with the subject of hydro- 
electric development is the problem of the 
development and control of our water re- 
sources for nii\'igaiion, drainage, reckma- 
tion, irrigation, and flood control. 

The present Misswsipin \'a!ley catastro- 
phe brings this rividly to our minds. Such 
conditions are preventable and it is in- 
cumbent upon us to take steps to insure 
against repetitions. This is the unanimous 
conchision of the Natural Resources Group 
and 1 request your serious and favorable 
consideration of the resolution which will 
be submitted later on. 

Our forest resources have been dealt with 
l>y the Chamber in a referendum which es- 
tablished a const rut-*ive policy for main- 
taining ample tunlser supplies to meet the 
nation's future nee<ls. Forest.'? fortunately 
constitute one of our renewable resources 
and the nation is possesse^d of such exten- 
Five areas suitable primarily for tree grow- 
ing that the nation should not suffer for 
lack of wood profhvcts if our citizens can be 
induced to undertake the growing of trees 
as a business and if this undertaking can 
be b<^un without delay. 

Commercial forest r>', the term applied to 
the businesR of growing crops of trees, will 
not be possilile, however, until the public 
appreciates and discharges its responsibility 
to afford proper measures of forest fire pre- 



vention and tax systems suitable to forest 
ownership. Legislation to accomplish these 
measures is largely a state matter. During 
the past year the Chamber has, at the re- 
cjuest of its memlier oi^anizations, assisted 
them in securing in several states consti- 
tutional tmiendments makmg possible eciui- 
table methods of forest taxatitm. 

The next step in our program to put 
Commercial Forest r>' on a sound basis is 
a business men's conference on Commercial 
Forestry, its pos.sibilities, obstacles, and ac- 
complislmients, which the Chamber will 
hold Octoljer 18, 19, and 20. An outstand- 
ing feature of this conference will be .ac- 
comfilishments in commercial forestry to 
date and we are now engaged in a nation- 
wide sur^-ey to gather these figures. Our 
features will be taxation, the vahie of re- 
search, fire prc\-ention witli espcciid at- 
tention to examining the possibilities of 
timber insurance. 

The Natural Resources as they concern 
himian affairs have assumed a new and in- 
crea.singly important role in our modern in- 
dustrial era. Prior to the mechanical age 
civilization rested upon jiurstiits that were 
mainly agricultural; and raw inateriids 
were drawn mostly from the field luid for- 
est. Civilization as we know it today is 
dependent, however, upon many raw mate- 
rials entirely new to human e.vperieiice. 

The resources which supply our mechani- 
cal power have furnished the impetus and 
acceleration to industrial processes which 
in turn have raised other resources to high 
levels of importance in modern civilizatioo. 

It is perhaps unavoidable that industries 
dealing in commothties of such transcendent 
knportance should l>e the objects of spe- 
cial public concern. 

For this reason it is highly important that 
these industries demonstrate their abihty 
to govern themselves in the public inter- 
est. The National Chamber through the 
Natural Resources Department pledges it- 
self to continue effort to aid these indus- 
tries in developing sohdarity and in dis- 
charging this responsibility. 

Transportation and 
Communication 

By William J. Duxti 
President, Nicoh, Dean and Gregg, 
St. Paid, Minn. 

TR.4NSP0RT.A.TI0N is the blood stream 
and Communication the nerve sj^tem 
of Organized Business which now ministers 
to the material need of 118,000,001} of peo- 
ple in this country. 

In no direction has progress demonstrated 
a larger practical usefulness than in the 
fields of Transportation and Communica- 
tion. Here expansion has been wonderful; 
not only as to new discoveries and inven- 
tions, but also in the improvement and 
speeding up of the more familiar agencies 
such as the ocean liner, Diesel freight sliii)9, 
hard-surfaced highways, motor transport, 
low-cost long-distance teleiihone facilities, 
high-speed cables, and finally the mo.>it effi- 
cient railway freight and |>as.<engi'r service 
in history. All these elements have c|uick- 
ened the processes of Commerce, They 
have iiicrea.sed the output of lalwr. They 



have made possible great extensions of en- 
terprise. 

I rom a crude beginning only one hundreil 
years ago we have today 250,000 miles of 
line and 400,000 miles of track, comijriaitig 
one-third of the total railway mileage of 
the vrorld; with only one-.9i,>rteenth of the 
tiujjulution and one-twentieth of the area 
of the earth. 

Since the operation of the railroads was 
restored to private ownership in March, 
1920, there has tveen recorrled a most amaz- 
ing chapter of perfonnaiu'e. 

In marked contra.st to the progress of 
the railroads is the recent history' of our 
merchant marine whh the continual ditfi- 
cidties inherent in govermnent ownership 
and with its enormous cvpense imiiosed 
upon the taxpayers. Losses in Fleet Corpo- 
ration operation have aggregated .'fi23.3,- 
000,000 since 1921 without inchiding in- 
terest or depreciation. Some progre-is hits 
been made in this period by the transfer 
to private owner.shiji of certain lines and 
services. Recently, however, active effort. -i 
in lliis direction have been discontinued, 
and projxwds are even Iwing put forvx-ard 
to have the gOA-ernment embark upon a 
further program of mm-haiit ship con- 
struction. These are indications of an 
unsound policy against which we protest. 

Private Ownership of Fleet 

\\/'E strongly advocate the maintenance 
" • under the American flag of the ship- 
ping sen'ices which are of such great vahie 
to the cxi>anainn of our foreign commerce, 
but we believe this should lie done not by 
extending and jjerpcTuating government 
ownership and operation but by measures 
which will establish our merchant fleet on a 
permanent basis of private ownership. 

It is gratifying to note the strides that 
are being taken by our new infant indus- 
try — air transportation. With aid from 
the government only in the form of con- 
tract air mail routes, our pioneers of com- 
mercial a\'iatton are covering this country 
with a netxvork of lines. This is the .Ameri- 
can method, which is based upon the rest- 
sjiirit of indivi<hial enterprise constantly 
leading on to better things. And not least 
in importance is the fact — which I mention 
because it shows a sound tendency of the 
responsible authorities — that within a few 
weeks the transcontinental line, originally 
established by the Government, is to be 
transferred to private conijianies who have 
demon-strated their ability through other 
operations. When finally the public awakes 
to 'tis advantages, is it too much to fis- 
sume that we shall have between aH parts 
of the country the speedy communication 
which air transportation, in jiroper coordi- 
nation with the rail and motor lines, ofi'ers 
not only for mail and express but also for 
passenger service? 

It is impossjlile for me in these brief re- 
marks to ouflinn the great development 
which the fiiltire holds for highway trans- 
jiortation. This industry is in it,«i youth 
and, if its ftiture copies fair its i)aBt, the 
public will Ix'netit to an untold degree by 
the quickened .service which it offers — by 
its niarveious substitution of the machine 
for the effort of man and bejist. This ser- 
vice depencL? upon the sound continuance 
of a progressive liighwny program. 
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AUfRC rnttfiufiiccurert xiuttinif 
imo priKluLtiim n new lypc 
ijf cdCjD-K Irom hii own tuua(lr>-, 
found cbac the shnnkuK^ from 
the first loc of mfirc than. lOOo 
cx^cinj^s Biiv« inaufficjcnc air 
pfessure farhispump. Naturally, 
he hated to eKixtw this monvy^ on 
the junk pilt; — *,u in? took the 
problfju to Domestic, hissoutci; 
of supply foe skei^toa-frHmc 
motors. 

Dumcific cnftitiects weot into 
an [mmedi^ttc tuboratary session 
and dt'cidcJ tliitt a, (.hari^i^iiiihc 
mtxor wLndinjc iocrciicd the 
cAidency of the motor »uft- 
cii?riti)r to offset the toiten ia the 
putnp,. A thouiand skvtcioci- 
rramt? muiofs with this special 
windiofl were imniedlately saod^ 
wichcd into the reguf sir produc- 
tion run; the 1000 castin£9 
e uscd^ ud the appliBtice 
full r met every spcci&caiton. 




ust a little 
Spool (fWire 



---but It save< 



eastings 



Domestic Elec- 
tric is more than a 
builder of special 
motors for power 
driven appliances. It is a service 
organization, dedicated to the per- 
fect application and satisfactory 
operation of fractional horsepower 
in a wide range of household, com- 
mercial and industrial fields. In their 
contact with the Domestic Electric 
Company, customers use our engi- 
neering and sales organizations as a 
department of their own business, to 



be freely consulted on any problem 
involving the manufacture or mar- 
keting of electric appliances requir- 
ing less than one horsepower. From 
tliose not familiar with the many ex- 
ceptional features of this service we ask 
only an opportunity to demonstrate 
how Domestic Electric 
functions in developing 
special motors for specific 
service requirements. An 
inquiry will at once place 
you in touch wixh princi- 
pals in this organisation. 




For proletthu from 
Pi'rrfoad-^the Do- 
mttfff Atftom*tite 
Sa/tly Switch 



THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 

7209-2 S Sc. Clair Avenue CLEVELAND. OHIO 




FKACTIONAL HOR.SEPOWEK 
WbfH trritmii ttt Thv \yny*mnr K.i.cmiir C(»mh*vt jtlr^9M mrrrfion !^ntion\ fUnnr*^*9 
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Natural Resources 
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Civic Development 
Foreign Commerce 
Transportation 



Farming, a Sound Business 



In'ELY disniiision (icvelopeil in the .ipri- 
j cultural section meeting over the 
fjiiestion of how intlusti^- and busi- 
ness cm licst assist in restoring agriculture 
to a Batisfjictorj* hiutis. After three hours' 
debate it culmintitpti in the adojjtion hy a 
nnrrow majority of a resolution to be 
referred to the board of directors, ileclaring 
"that American acn-icuttiire, in common with 
inritjstrj' and labor, should Ix- [trotectetl by 
the Government in us domestic markets 
to an extent ami degree comparable with 
the proteetion afforded by the Government 
to labor and industry in other lines." 

"Teamwork lietween business and agri- 
culture" was the central theme of the meet- 
ing a? announced by Dwight B, Heard, 
of l'hf>enix, Arizona, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee to Agricultural Service. 
Alfred H. Stone, of Mississippi, scheduled 
as the chief speaker, sent a letter of regret 
explaining bis alisenee by the fact that bis 
plantation near Greenville was then umler 
four to eight feet of water. Judge John D. 
Miller, president of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, told of the i>roKress that 
has been made in cooperative marketing, 
jiarlicularly in the matter of changing pub- 
lic opposition into pulilic approval and 
support, in the short space of eight years. 

' Sectional Findings Out Soon 

■p M. HKHR, vice-i>resident of the West- 
ingboii.w Electric Manufacturing 
Company, New York, and a member of the 
Business Men's Commission on .\griciilture 
appointed jointly by the United States 
(."hnmher of Cxairunerre and the National 
Industrial Conference Board, reported that 
the (.'ommi.Hpion has finished its hearings in 
various sections of the country and expects 
to publish its findings this summer. 

Mr. Herr also referred to the rapid prog- 
ress the electrical industry is now making 
in reaching out into the country to put elec- 
tric current at the disposal of the farmer, 
umd intimiited that big new developments 
in that direction soon are to be announced. 

C. T. Jaffray, president of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Sauit Ste, Marie 'Rail- 
way, fold of the Boys' «nd Girls' Calf Club 
work and other practical efforts toward 
<liversified farming, which busuwss inter- 
ests in a numlx;r of Northwestern States 
are actively carrying forward. 

As chairman of the Board of the Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, knoira a.« "The 
Ten-Million-Dollar Corporation," Mr. Jaf- 
fray has noied bow frequently fartn condi- 
tions improve where farmers have taken up 
diversified farming instead of, or as a uup- 
jilement to, small -grain farming, partic- 
ularly in the Dakotas. He is convinced 
that this is the way in which husinea? men 
can best help airriculture. 

"In that direction lies (he hope of future 



prosperity for the farmer. Instead of 're- 
lief give the farmer sound Ivusincss advice 
and counwel," said Mr. JalTray. 

This view]xiint was supported by dele- 
gates from Tennessee and Mis-^issippi but 
drew a sharp challenge from certain Mid- 
Wi^stem delegates. Chirrlts- .\. Ewing, of 
DtH'attir, Illinois, called Mr. JalTray's at- 
tention to the faet that diversilication has 
long been practieeil throuphout the Mid- 
\Ve.st: that calf, poiJtry and pig cluljis were 
an old story there, and still the fann prol> 
lera is far from solved. He stated that more 
dairy cows in one section usually means 
tlisplaeement of cows in some older dairy 
section. 

Opportunity, Not "Farm Relief 

LJ. T.-\BER, of ( "oliimlms, tihio, master 
• of the National Grange as weJl .as a 
delegate, said, "What we mii.sl have is a 
balanced and national agricultural policy. 
We .oil beheve in diversification but, di- 
versification alone catmot solve the Amer- 
ican farm problem. Education, organiza- 
tion and cooperation are the three chief 
forces that will bring results, t^eosible 
farmers do not like the term 'farm relief; 
what they want is 'ecjual opi)ortunity.' " 

"Aid Congress in enacting a non-partisan 
farm-relief bill which will give etiual op- 
portunity to agriculture," was the plea of 
Carl Vtooman, former Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, speaking !is delegate from 
the Bloomington, lUinois, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The tariff as a factor in the farm situa- 



tion came in for much attention. Charles 
A. Ewing, of Decatur, IlJinoi.?, asserted that 
the manufacturer gets an average protBc- 
tion of 45 per cent atl ^'aloriim while the 
farmer gets ljut 20 per cent tuid on most 
crops even this '20 per cent is not effective. 
E. J. Gittins, of the J. I. Case Threshing 
.Machine Company, Eacine, Wi.<!consiu, jiro- 
tested that farm machinery manufacturers 
do not have a protp<-iive t.^triff. 

George F. Hiusslocher, a manufacturing 
chemist of Ne«' York, siiggested greater 
iL<e of farm by-jiroducls and referred par- 
ticularly to recent de^'clopments in the 
mnkifig of celote.v from sugar cane refuse, 
and furfural from oat hulls. Objection was 
made, however, that usually in cases of this 
kind the farmer gels only about the cost 
of traasportation for crude farm by-prod- 
ucts of this t>'pc. 

Arthur Huntington, engineer, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, urged the idea that produc- 
tion costs rou.si be decrea.sed on the farm 
by greater u.se of machinery and more effi- 
cient methods. "It takes 2.38 hours of 
labor in agriculture to produce crops that 
will exchange for the products of 1 hour's 
lal)or in inrlustry," Mr. Huntington stjited. 
He recommended that business give agri- 
cidture the benefit of the same sort of 
efficiency and scientific analysis that Vmsi- 
ness has employed. 

J. S. Crutchfield, of Pittsburgh, president 
of American Fniit Growers, Inc., ' said : 
"There is nothing wrong with agriculture. 
It is proliably the soundest bu.sines8 in the 
United States tocUiy, particularly since il.s 
severe deflation. The trouble is in the lack 
of adjustment between agriculture and 
business." 



Taxation and The Dawes Plan 



THOSE whose interest led them to the 
luncheon meeting of the Finance 
Group heard authoritative addresses 
on important problems in public finance 
at home and abroad. 

J. E. Sterrett, of Price, Waterhouse &. 
Company, and until recently the Ameri- 
can member of the Transfer Committee un- 
der the Dawe,s Pian, gave first-hand infor- 
matioi\ on "The Dawes Pian in Operation." 
Hon. .\llen T. Treadway, Memlwr of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means and 
of the recently organized Congressional 
Joint Committee on Inteniat Revenue 
Ta.\ation, spoke on "Federal Taxation — 
What Should Be Done." Mark Graves, a 
member of the New York State Tax 
Commission, spoke on "State and Local 
Taxation." 

Mr. Sterrett briefly reviewed the histori- 
cal setting of the Dawes Plan, which had its 
origin in the faet lliat following the Treaty 



of Versailles, reparations became the cen- 
tral economic problem in Euroj>eati affairs. 

According to the speaker, tlie German 
Government has faithfully fulfilled its ob- 
ligations under the plan. The Agent Gen- 
eral for reparations pajments received from 
Germany during the two and one-half years 
ending Febniary 28, i!)27, a total of 2,732 
millions of gold marks. 

Of that amount 2,008 millions have been 
di.sbiirsed. The remaining balance of 124 
millions of gold marks, Mr. Sterrett said, 
docs not indicate any difficulty hi transfer, 

itather, it is a necei4<iary working bal- 
ance with which to meet drafts under 
contracts, of which there is always 
outstanding a substantial amount, and 
other forms of transfer payments the 
totals of which necessarily vary as between 
months. 

The Dnwea Plan, he said, "is not an in- 
flexible piece of mechanism fa.stened on the 
back of the German Government . . . 
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Th ese men made possible my one 
big business achievement 

Through them I have shared 
in the greatest commercial 
romance of the South 



I have known some 
of America's keenest 
business men to mar- 
vel at the way a sin- 
gle coffee — Maxwell 
House — has literally 
taken the country by 
storm. 

The story of this 
coffee is, indeed, the 
greatest commercial 
rom an ce of th e Sou th . 
Just a few years ago it 
was known only in and 
around Nashville, 
Tennessee. Today it 
is roasted in six great 
plants situated at 
strategic locations 
from coast to coast. 
And from these plants 
it is supplied to every 
state in the Union. 



1 r 



f 

\ 



imutkrf a/ ikt C)uri-Nf*l Cegtt ComfOny, naiurs «/ Mmanti Ueiut Cegtt — 
^Tiifricat tartrit sritint kith t^itjt hand: 

(BoiTom row, kfi to nehc) fTillUm Chffk^ VUt-Pffiidfni, JiUhmoruI naneftr: 
J. H-'. Nffl. Firt.pttiidnu: Juri 0. C*«t. Prrlidrnl; LlOx Clutk, riir-Pmulea, 
Jaikjctt:^if manaftri Xif^t Ouik, l''i<f-Prfiidfntt MaihrilLr mantger. 
(Tap jaw, Irff to right) J. ft. Ntat, ritt-Pmidrni, Hauiien maPMifr; Hramum 
Ciufi^ Setrttary; D. Bayfr, Trtmlvrtr: Frank Cktik, ¥vt-PTttidnl„ Hf9 York 
mariaitt; Jamti Ckfek, f'iff'Pf^iiJrMi, Los Jnttlei man^ftr. 



Seven years ago, when I shook the hand of J. O. 
Cheek, president of the Cheek-Neal Coffee Com- 
pany, I made a connection which has been the foun- 
dation of my one big business achievement. This 
IP connection was a contract to supply corrugated 
shipping boxes for Maxwell House Coffee. 

From the moment this contract was made I knew 
that I had entered upon a very unusual business re- 
lationship. Mr. Cheek, and his associates, gave me 
their complete confidence from the start — a confi- 
dence that placed a responsibility upon me which 



could not have been 
greater if I had been 
made a member nf 
the firm. 

Today this rela- 
tionship is stronger 
than ever. For seven 
years I have watched 
with increasing ad- 
miration the force of 
character behind the 
Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company. Antl I 
have constantly felt 
the far-reaching effect 
of this force upon my 
business and upon 
the sale of Maxwell 
House Coffee. 

I am proud of the 
part my business has 
played in this great 
enterprise — small as 
that part is. And 1 am also proud of the trust and 
confidence of such an organization as the Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company. I do not hesitate to say that the 
Cheek-Neal business has been the very foundation 
of my success, and I take this opportunity to express 
my sincere appreciation to the executives shown 
in the picture above. 




President 




The Nashville Corrugated 
Box Company 

Manufacturers of Corrugated Shipping Containers 
Nashville, Tennessee 



Wlitti WTiiino In Till NAftllVllJJI CbavoATD ntlx CoHI-ANY pltuMr mrrfiVm Sittinn't ItuttnrtM 
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events are moving, ihe will to agre« is 
growing and it is not imrea-sonable to hoi>e 
that it will not be long until the fimil and 
eomprf'heni3i\e agrwnient foreseen by the 
commitfee v\-iU Ijecome a reality. The ques- 
tions yet to be settled are delicate and of 
a nature easily provocative of quarrels, but 
the proljleins can be settled in a friendly 
way if Hpproached in the right spirit. The 
situation at present ralLs for patience and 
an effort to understand. In particular, 
there should be everj'where a restraint upon 
criticism." 

Congressman Treadway exjjlained the or- 
ganiaation of the recently created Congres- 
sional Committee on Internal Revenue Ta.x- 
ation and outlined the project which it is 
undcriakinK. iS'o group, said the speaker, 
could lie of more a.-wbiance to the Joint 
Committee, nor could any group do more 
to reduce taxation than the organizations 
represented in Ihe membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The commitfee, its organization ana 
duties, were thus outlined by the Congress- 
man: 

"The committee is composed of ten mem- 
bers, five . meraljcrs of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, three lieing of the ma- 
jority party and two of the minority party, 
and five members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of Ihe Hou.«e of Representatives, 
likewise divided in political affiliation," 

Congressman Treadway thus stated the 
duties of the committee' 

"To investigate the operation and effects 
of the Federal system of internal revenue 
taxes. 

"To investigate the atlministration of 
such taxes by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue or any executive department, 
establishment, or agency, charged with 
their administration. 

"To make such other inve-ttigations in 
resijcct of such s\'3tem.-- of taxes as the Joint 
Committee maj' deem necessary. 

"To investigate measures and methods 
for the simplification of such taxes, par- 
ticularly the income tax. 

"To report to Congress by December 31, 
1927, with recommendations." 

The Joint Committee, Mr. Treadway 
exjihiined, was the answer of Congress to 
complaints from the taxpaj-ing public. "It 
is absurd," he said, "that the phraseology 
of a tax law should be so comi)licated that 
an honest man must employ expert ac- 
countants or expert legal coun.^l to enable 
him to render an accurate tax report to the 
Government." 

Tiip present tax on business can and 



should, accor(bng to Congressman Tread- 
way, be materially simplified. 

ilie Joint Committee is made up of two 
divisions, a Division of Investigation, and 
a Division of Sini]>lifK;ation, Surveys and 
studies of business groups are being under- 
taken. Those who have built up great 
business enterprises throughout the coun- 
try, said Mr. Treadway, are entitled to 
the best support the Government can give 
them. The l.>usiuess of this commisision is 
to determine how the Government can l>ost 
serve business and how business can best 
contribute to the support of Government. 

"The business man," said Mr. Treadway, 
"is man enough to put all his cards on the 
table and not put any up his sleeve, if he 
thinks that the Intenml Revenue Bureau 
is dealing with hini fairly and definitely," 

"One of the greatest needs," the speaker 
said, "is simplification of the intricate tax 
structure. ,\iid not only must the law's lan- 
guage he simplified, but its administration. 

"We are a quick-moving people, and the 
income tax is a new law. While it was 
tried in the Civil War and again adopted 
in 1S'J4, to be declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court, nevertheless, we have 
had to take this thing and put it into effect 
during the period in our historj' least 
adapted to change of tax sj'.stenis. But 
now we have returned to normalcy, and 
we should, therefore, put our tax house in 
order, and to that end I solicit again the 
assistance of the United States Chamlier of 
Commeree, of all business, all legal mimls, 
all corporate interests, of everyone who can 
help solve this problem; and if Congress 
with the assistance of yoiu" board and our 
a(ivi.sory committee, can adopt a simple and 
stable, equitable tax law, we will have per- 
formed a great service for the American 
people and for future generations." 

Mark Graves, a member of the New 
York State Tax Commission, concluded the 
session with a discussion of state and local 
tax problems. 

"It is difficult," he said, "to speak about 
state and local taxation from a national 
standpoint, or on a nation-wide scale, bc- 
cau.se this is a federal go\'ernment matle up 
of 48 states and a few colonies, and pos- 
sessions. My own notion is that a move- 
ment should be inaugurate<l to simplify and 
coordinate and stjuidardize, if you please, 
our state and local tax systems. 

"Another thing," he added, "the United 
States Chamber of Conmicrcc might well 
consider is to propose a sort of model sys- 
tem of state and local taxation, including 
administrative features, accoimting fea- 
tures and all that goes with it." 



MacKenzie British Conmiission on iiidas- 
trial conditions in the United States, deal- 
ing principally with the status and eco- 
nomics of wages in this country and the 
conditions surrounding industrial relations. 

"In their summary of conclusions they 
have sketched very raiiidly and very ac- 
curately, 1 believe, the jiarticular advan- 
tages which have led to American suprem- 
acy," Mr. Barnes continued. "The great 
extent of the country, the common lan- 
guage, the conmion political structure, one 
currency, reasonably uniform standjirds of 
living, a widespread market not cut by the 
barriers of customs frontiers ami by way 
of summary — 'these then are the dominant 
factors which have tended to make for po- 
tential prosjjerity in a country which is 
young, enterprising and abtmdaully sup- 
plied with raw materials. They have made 
it possible for capital to l>e intere.'Sted in 
industrial enterprises with confidence and 
for the material stivndards of life to reach 
a higher level.' 

Do the British £xcel Us? 

"STARTING with that conclusion for a 
moment I want to ask you as .•Vmeri- 
can employers, as administrators of large 
industries, whether the British conception 
of the sociid obligation, the social responsi- 
bilities of a government toward its workers 
in the form of establishment by law of un- 
emplo>TneHt and pension insurance is more 
enlightened than our more or less haphaz- 
ard American individualistic way of securing 
through industry a higher eaniuig power 
and leaving it for the worker himself to 
make his own form of savings. 

"I want to ask you to consider the evi- 
dence of a large increjise of savings ac- 
counts in this country, the consistent ex- 
pansion from a total of six billion dollars 
in 1913 to over twenty billion dollars to- 
day, the expansion of life insurance con- 
tracts which today stands to a total of 
(eighty billion dollars, almost the total wealfii 
of the world at the time of the fotmding of 
this republic, whether those are evidences 
that when the Government undertakes the 
[iroteetion of the worker through some kind 
of insurance against uu'cniplo\'ment or pen- 
sions, at the same time it, undermines the 
confident venturing into industry which this 
report commends so highly as the result of 
these conditions." 

Prosperity and Production 

TIIE FIRST address, "Prosperity and 
Production," presented by H. H. Rice, 
a.isistiint to the president of the General 
Motors Company, called attention to the 
reastins for increased business in the face of 
declining prices and also willuiut declining 
wagei^— either money wages or real wages. 

"Many reasons have been given, among 
them: 

"Small individual profits and quick re- 
turns, 
"Rapid turnover, 

"Plant rejuvenation and the scrappmg, 
regardle.'w of expense, of good machinen,* 
when there was offered new machinery of 
greater efhciency. 

"Absence of trade jealousies or trade 
secrets. 

"Avoidance of waste, and attention to 
time saving. 



Trade Relations 

"T WANT to a.-rk you to consider the prin- 
I ciples on which wasies should be con- 
structed with particular reference to 
the tleclaration of the .\merican Federation 
of Lalxtr that the w;igc should take into 
account the increased productivity of the 
worker. I want to ask you whether we are 
fooling ourselves as to whether that is a 
sound, fair and progressive principle of 
wage or whether in the protection of the 



and Production 

working man the British Trade Union con- 
cept of ji forced standard, equal wage for 
every worker and including even restricted 
diiity output are the right protections." 

Mr. Julius H. Barnes, past president of 
the National Chamber, raised this point in 
ojjcning the discussion at the Group Meet- 
ing of (he Department of Manufacture. 
Mr. Barnes had read to his audience ex- 
cerpts from the report of the so-called 
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The mechanical Yarfler is a typical 
exampleof a labor-savin q machine 
of trefTcndoui sti^nqth t^at Man's 
ingenuity has devised foe the lum- 
ber industry. Machining ofKrafens 
by the grinding wheel ond grind- 
ing machine are important steps 
in the monufiacture of this won- 
derful lumbering ofjparatus. 




Saws that work lumber 
into usable forms are 
kept sharp by saw-gum- 
minq machines equip- 
ped with wheels mode 
especially for tKis pur- 
pose. 



Rowcffui engines of transporta — 
tion-the caterpillar crawler, the 
motor trucli and locomotive that 
tronsport tumbcrtflru the forests 
owe ashore of their efficiency to 
the production of hundreds of 
close fitting and wori^ing parts 
by grinding. 




Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 



o rsi 



Refractories -Floor 
and Stair Hies 



Whin itrUing to Xobtox CommxT p/«tsw mention .V«(io>i't Bjtinet$ 
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"General interest in welfare. 

"Prevalence of research. 

"Promotion by merit. 

"Incentive to individual and group ex- 
ertion. 

"Cooperation of bbor. 

"The political or social set-up of our 
Constitution itself. 

■'Alwence of geographical barriers. 

"Mass jiroduction methods. 

"Prohibition. 

"The automobile and good roads. 

"The high standard of li\ing. 

•'Instalment selling. 

"Lack of class datinction. 

''Every man a capitalist through stock 
ownenship, etc. 

"In all of these rea-^ons it will l>e noted 
tiiat there is onipha.«is on the ab.-icnce of 
things which retard or tbe presence of 
things which enhance production," 

Mr. Rice also brought to the attcotion 
of his audience what, he says, is puzzling 
economic writers: 

"A fall in prices with a rise in reid wages 
and accompanied by a high level of {trofit.«. 
Tliis has only come about by lower cost 
or, io other words a higher average pro- 
duction. This has spelled prosperity for 
all but it is pertinent to call attention to 
the fsict that thi^ can continue only so 
long !i» there a no let-up in the increase 
of production whether that is brought about 



Getting the 

DISTRIBUTION is entering a new 
era of efficiency and economy as a 
result of the rapid progress of three 
big moi cments: 

Elimination of wastes due to uneconomic 
practices and trade abu.^ through the co- 
operation of all classes of distributors 
within each trade, 

,\ census of distribution providing ac- 
curate and comprehensive figures on the 
distribution of merchandise. 

Planning of dwtriVintion upon a scientific 
basis, utilizing all available fact*?. 

Vice-President Robert R. Ellii*, of Mem- 
phis, Tciui., who presided and acted !is 
toastmasier, reported that the present 
status of distribution is splenditl and that 
extremely encouraging progress is being 
made in continuing the activities growing 
out of the National Distribution Conference 
held two years ago. 

Two Movements Growing 

IN discussing the results of the National 
Distribution Conferenre, he siid that "we 
can see two large movements growing out 
of it. One of these t.'; the effort to ])lan 
distribution on a factual basis — an effort 
which lias resulted in the first distribution 
census. Tlie other is the trade relations 
movement — the effort to create better rela- 
tion.^ l>etwecn all classes of distributors^ — 
between those who buy and those who sell." 

Judge Edwin B. Parker outlined the 
growth of the concept of better trade rela- 
tion.^ and estimated its .significance in 
American business. Judge Parker, who w:i.~t 
chairman of the National Chambers com- 
mittee that 'lown the "Principles of 



by new processes or inventions, or is fur- 
(her effected by any of the causes named 
by the students of our economic situation. 
So then the way to increased wages in a 
larger serwe can only lie reached through 
increased production, which is in turn de- 
jjendent upon a larger market through 
lower prices to the public. . . . 

Is it likely that this notably increasing 
harmony of concept with regard to the con- 
Btitutton of wages between employer and 
employe is due to the happier relationships 
Ijetween these two parties at interest ? Thw 
would seem to be so, for the second speaker 
of the afternoon, Arthur T. Morey, general 
tnaniiger of the Conmionwealth Steel Com- 
pany, St. Louis, in his addre.ss, "A Forward 
Look iti Industrial Relations," said; 

"Industrial relations have much to do 
with human happiness. When the workers 
of the world receive justice and a due mea- 
sure of worldly comforts and opportunities, 
one of the great causes of human friction 
and unha]>piness is removed. Life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness is mterpretod by 
most people as the right to make and the 
blessings of having a good living." 

Many other memljers of the conference 
supported these views by personal tesM- 
inony of their experiences in seeking better 
relationships lietween ihemseives and their 
workers. 



Retail Facts 

Business Conduct" which have been sul>- 
scribed to by more than 000 Chambers of 
Commerce and trade associations, made an 
eloquent plea fof the self-regulation of 
inisiness. 

"You have the right and the power," he 
told his audience, "to eliminate from busi- 
ness the numerous wasteful trade practices 
which have crept into it and become tratlc 
customs, and gradrasdly build up for your- 
selves a law merchant for your self-govern- 
ment. 

"Tliis Chamber is the leader and the 
mouthpiece of American bu.«iness. That 
business is active and jirogressive, not 
static. It will lie alert, and earnest, and 
courageous in giving practical ai)i)lication 
to the jirinciples of conduct which it has 
atlopte<l." 

A. Lincoln Filene, chairman of the 
Chamber's Trade Relations Committee, 
outlined the practical nims and efforts of 
bis corrmiittee which has been responsible 
for the progress of the trade relations move- 
nient. Mr. Filene told of the meetings 
which have been held in various parts of 
the country and of the interest and en- 
thuHKism manifeste<l in many different 
trades. He t^mphasizeil the committee's 
close relation to the feeling and wishes of 
.American iniht.'^try as a whole, saying: "We 
are attempting to express through our com- 
mittee the desire of business men in all sec- 
tions of ihv. country." 

Paul T. Cherinston, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, jiresenletl the first 
report on the Baltimore census of dbstriliu- 
tion — a new census effort which has been 
watched with great intnrcst liy all classes of 



business men. Mr. Cherington is chairman 
of the Chiimber's special sub-committee 
which supervised the Baltimore census and 
[jlanned the limited distribution census 
which is now being made by the United 
States Bureau of Census in ten other eitita. 

"Many of the figures resulting from this 
census,'' he said, "have hitherto been only 
a matter of estimate and conjecture. For 
the first time, thiwe figures give us actual 
and tnistworthy data basetl on an enu- 
meration made from store to store. 

Retailers of 45 Types 

"IN CONDUCTING this work, the re- 
* tailers of the city were ciagsified into 45 
types of stores. The mmiber of the whole- 
sale trad(!S covered in iletail was 4;}. Mer- 
chandise sold through these cliannels has 
been divided into 80 commodity classes, 
and it is esi>ected that when the work is 
completed we shall \x able to sliow the rela- 
tive importance of the v.'irious coitmiodittes 
sold in \'arious ty\>es of establishments. 

Included in the information which the 
report on tlie Baltimore census furnished, 
in e.vnct figures were: Numlier of retail and 
wholesale establishments, number of em- 
pioj'cs, total sales in the forty-fi\'e types of 
stores, and wages jiaid to those engaged iu 
distributing merchandise. 

Summing u)) the import of the Baltimore 
ceu.stis, he .said: 

"The imi>ortanL mechiinLsm by which 
goods as jmjduced arc brought to those who 
are to consume them has had no place in 
official figures. Merchants, economists, 
manufacturers, ad\'ertiaing men, in fact, all 
who are interested in cotnmercial or indus- 
tri:d growth will welcome this first mathe- 
matical picttire of the distrilmting equip- 
ment of one of the chief cities of the 
country." 

Dr. Edwin F. CJay of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who spoke following Mr, Cherington, 
prcilicted thjit a new era in distribution 
would result from the collection of definite 
and comparable business facts such as those 
obtained in the Baltimore census of dis- 
tribution. 

"When we learn how much better it is to 
know,'' he said, "than it is merely to esti- 
mate, we shall wonder why we never had a 
census of distribution before. I feel today 
that we are taking a great forward step, 
that we are .netting a new advance in the 
application of human intellect to business 
through quantitative mea-siirement which 
is the ba.-ji.s of scientific progress. 

The third big mo^■emerlt discussed at the 
session, the planning of chstribution upon a 
factu.-U basis, was conciselv summarized in 
the address of L. D. H, Weld of the H. K. 
McCjmn Company, on ".Sales Quotas, Con- 
sumer Demand and Profitable Markets." 

He described the widespread movement 
for a greater elficicucy in distribution which 
had resulted in market research, the train- 
ing of .salespeople, and planned sales. The 
cjuestiona of sales quotas, he sjiiil, was the 
key to the determination of ct)nsumer de- 
mand and the fintbng of profil.able markets. 

Everett R. Smith, of the Fuller Brui<h 
Company, held that "sales quotas are an 
iniiKirtant part of efficiency and economy 
in distribution." 

Urging ficxibility in the use of saka 
quotas, he pointed out that "in distribiilitm 
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Elliott-F^her 

Accounting ^ Writing Machtnes ^^^^S^t^^yt^^ 

-fisher accounting -wrttine machines do a ^i^^^^ni^^SBSS^^fSB^ 



Tpllioft- Fisher accounting -writing machines do a 
great deal more than handle routine accounting 
work. They so organize your accouDting depart- 
ment that it can furnish you daily every vital fact 
that helps you guide your business. Yet your account- 
ing overhead actually goes down! 

ElHott-Fishercandomoreeffectiveworkbecauseit 
has the exclusive flat writing surface and automatic- 
electric operation. These two features t-rtable Elliott- 
Fisher to combine many details into one operation 
and at the same time do them with greater speed 
and accuracy than is possible any other way. 

We shall be glad to show you how Elliott-Fisher 
can fit smoothly into your accounting system and 
improve it. Write us for details. 






Sundstrand 

Aiiding, Fiptring tr- Bookheeping Machines — Cash Registers 




Ctuniistranil does more than simply add. Touch a key and 
•3 it subtracts directly. It prints the figure to be subtracted 
as well as the result. No complements to figure. Nothing 
to learn. Touch another key and Sundstrand is ready to 
do automatic shift multiplication. 

Yet the Sundstrand keyboard has only ten figure 
keys — never more. The operator need not locate 
columns. Without shifting position, one hand controls 
all operations. 

Such simplicity of action gives Sundstrand extreme 
speed without any loss of accuracy. Its visibility and 
portability make it convenient and pleasant to use. 

See that you get all the features Sundstrand offers when 
you buy an adding machine. You will find them in no 
other machine at anything like Sundstrand's price. Write 
us for further information. 



^\neml ^^fftcc^qutpment^wporatibn 



Eiliott-Fhber Divisimi 

The BItioCf .FiBhcr Divifion miU' 
kc» Ellioi[-Fi)hrc Accouaooii- 
Wricinc michinct deiiiltiiedto iticet 
evtfy (ccouatioB lequircnuiBi. 



E^Jtiofi-riYher Companr bus 
iicquireii the busineii tnd 
ifKn of [he Suaditniicl Cor. 
r>n ration. 

Prottucii of both coib. 
Mniei ure mukeccii hy the 
OeneraJ Office Etiuipnieot 



CorpOTAtjon ihrciuich it^ 
Eltiocc-Fiihcf and Sund- 
■trvid Divfsioax, 

Sttlei uid icrvtce a&cti atc 
□uintaiiicd hy GO£C ta the 
principftl cities ofchcUpited 
Scuol tnd foTcicn ci^untries. 



Suntlsttand jyivhion 

The Suoditntid Divitioa markett 
Sundiinnd Addinit, Submctint 
■ad Bookkcepinii Machinei snd 
C«4h R^cttff. 



342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 



Whtn writms h G».\(a*i. Onics E<)rii>jii>-r Cnwofcinox plaue imnlion Sation't Utitim't 
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wp are ii'>i 'JeiUius • ' 
dealing l.irgely wTti ii - 

quotas inu^t be inodm~l in tlieir ajiplicii- 
titjn to meet the needi! of the indiviitual 
biisinesH, its conditions of operation an 1 its 
htunan dements. And m fcrmubting sales 
quotflH, let us be sure to Kparnte 'cuinci- 



IN'FOUMATIVE sf.a^-ments of the bcne- 
fitH i.'i :naur I - • .ii, to the 

fonuiiuinty, liial were 

jilily jtri'-t-nted ir. luc- who ad- 

(Ircsped •h'^ nisv nre ^. - -.<ion with 
.liimes S. Vice Chainmri of the 

ii-.purantv .. - ;y Committee of the 
<-'kaml«»r and m^inager of the Aswx^iate 
Mutual Insuran'^e- Companies, Chicago, 
prt-Hidina, due to 'he illness of H. A, Smith, 
dminnai. of the cjmmit'ee. 

In acl iition to the lormal program of 
pipers oD the wrvice of insurance. The. 
g'Tieral .fjbject f'-r consideration, two reso- 
Inhons were offered acd utanimou.'ily ap- 
proved; 'he first relatir.g to the reguljifion 
and supen-ision of insurance; the .«e;ond 
rpcommpnding the centralization o:' all 
Fp<iera! liealth ac'ivitiea, except those con- 
cerning the Arm>', Navy and Veteran.-? Bu- 
reau. 

Notable Speakers 

''pHE SPEjVKEKis a: this meeting in- 
i chidptl Dr. S. S. H-jelnifr, profes<»r of 
ir-.^uranc'*, Univt^rsity of Pennsylv.miii, 
Philadeli-hia; Lproy A. Lincoln, general 
counsel, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
p.'.ny, Kt^w York; James S. Kemper, who 
[<re.sided; C. A. Ludlum, vice president, 
Home Insurance Comp.iny, New York; F. 
Highland? Bunui, presicfent. Mar>*[and Ca-s- 
iialty Company, Baltimore; and Jame; L. 
Madden, who summarize' i the report ■ f the 
Chamlier'i Insun-.nce Dt-parfment, \'hieh 
\va« to h:ive been read by H. A. Smith. 

In a suggestive measure of the impor- 
tance of conserving and protecting h'unan 
life, as well as propei^.y, Professor Hueb- 
ner estimated the -vaiue of life in rho 
fnited States at «>,40t:i,'JX,000— six 'imes 
the aggr**firate of all the nation's material 
wealth. Of the significance of that \iilua- 
tion and of the usefulness o! insurance, he 
said, 

"Life insurance is th? institution which, 
if rightly used, enable,* u£ to do for the 
v.ilue of our life all of "he 'hings by way 
of scientific management that we are now 
a -customed to do in fJne interest oi our 
property poaseasion. Life insurance is 
e'-onomics as we teach it in the field of 
property taken o\-er bodily into the realm 
(if humim life values." 

Service and By-Prcducts 

IN LIFE insurance, Mr. Lincoln exi)Liined, 
* it h:i< !>ecn nistomsry ro considnr as 
'"j-orvico" -ome of the faoilitipa and n-'tivi- 
ties wl. -h might fairly be caJleti by- 
p«rodurts of the Ijusiness. .\lfhough these 
.".re wor'hy and '>f considerable vaJi:-?. he 
lelieved the reai senice of (he life i.".-ur- 
nnce «;mpante« to ^« that prote.-tion 
which tivy affonf to a large percentaae of 
our pop ilation igainst -he financial dis- 
tress wV.:i-h so (!-ten roll )ws in the w.-ikf 



dem-esi" from genui:;ir busine.-* 'indices.' " 
In discussing planrn-d distribution, both 
■ipenkers stressed tl>- value of a distrilju- 
tiDU census in fun::;iiing basic statistics. 
They declared that would provide more 
comprehenriive fart- '.ban any individual 
busitiess had lieen able to collect. 



of death and to an increasing degree, in 
the wake of lota! rind permanent disa- 
bility. 

Of the value to the national welfare of 
the saving involved :n life inmsrance, Mr. 
Lincoln said that rtir-re is not only the os- 
tensible saving which ari.'Wfl from the own- 
ership of an endowment policy, but abo 
the more or less unconscious saving which 
is necessary in connection with any life in- 
surance policy. It would be f.iuite impo-«- 
sible, he thought, "to express in dollar 
valttes the \*ast sums which would have 
been dissipaietl, evf-n by the most thrifty, 
if life insurance savings were not known 
and practiced by so large a part of our 
population." 

The extent U) wliich the I'nited States 
has been transformed into a nation of se- 
curity holders through life insurance was 
indicated by Mr. Lincoln, who said that 
at the end of 1926 lilty-two of the larger 
companies held city mortgages amounting 
to .'KJ,123,O(Xr,t)O0. railmad stocks and bonds 
amounting to $'J,4;35,(i(}0,000, Go\erantcnt 
obiigatioi\s amounting to *] .llt;,(KK),01«), 
and public utititv se<;urities t.o the amount 
of |,51f),0nO,im ' 

As an illustration of the economies re- 
siilting from the preservation of health 
and prolongation of human life, Mr. Lin- 
coln pointed to s<>me of the striking ac- 
complt.'^hnienis in that tield. Longevity is 
a proper aim for life insurance company 
aervice, he s;iid, for 'he field is large atul 
its cultivation is har<lly more than begun, 
but remarkable acliicvements have idready 
dviT.iinstrated the soimdness of the attempt. 

Insurance Service to All 

FIRE insurance service affects everv' de- 
partment of l)u.''ine?s, declared Mr JKem- 
per. Far ilhistration of its acoiw he pointed 
out that, '"by atlowine credits in the in- 
surance rate for superior eont-i ruction, fire 
insurance make^; po.«sible reductions in 
rentals for desiralde space. The instal- 
ment plati of buying, which for good or 
ill is now »i> general, can only exist antl 
expand with the aid of fire insurance ser- 
vice. It is believed tLat in the future tax 
rates niay be reduced on buildings which 
have been made a? nearly as possible fire- 
proof, on the grounds that such a build- 
ing not only is not ajit to require fire de- 
partment services, but al.ao actually arresta 
the progress of fire eommencini; in an 
a.ljacent structure not so well built. It is 
not doubted that the requirement.s of the 
companies in the matter of records for loss 
adjustment purposes will continue to have 
a wholesome effect in stimtilating the use 
of appraisals and the imi)ro\emeiit of in- 
ventoryini; in many busineases." 

Considering the rctpiiremcnts of law and 
•if regulations affectiiig the operation •>{ 
fire insuriKice, Mr. l.uiiluni s-iid: 



"Perhaiw is desinible that insurance 
(■(utipanies are required -o make sUUements 
anutiaUy to each one of the states revealing 
details of operation, underwriting and in- 
vestment income, expenses and losses paid 
und mcurred, profit (if any) with a 
minuteness 'A itemized particularity such 
a« probably no other busittcss or occupa- 
tion is called upcn tjD render or reveal. 
Certaitily there c:tn be no 'trade secref-s' 
in fire insurance. Perhaps also, but not 
surely, it is expedient and in behalf of the 
public interest that supervision of the fire 
insurance business by the states should 
extend so ftir beyond the poiiey of other 
countries in this respect. 

'miese presimiptions may be admitted, 
however, without impairing the force of 
the assert irui that the Vfvriety and diversity 
of valued-policy, anti-coinsunince, anti- 
compael and !intt-thi.-^-th:tt-:md-th,e-other 
laws; statutes forbidding agreements on 
rates, and others ffrwjuently in the same 
state, strange as it may ;<*em) pnuitically 
forcing all insurers into a single bureau or 
association committed to rigidly uniform 
conduct and operation, do constitute i>btnt- 
sions of sr,qie control which hinder rather 
than firumote the rendering of the fullest 
service." 

Of the developmcut of ine(vection services 
for the prevention of industnal accidents, 
.VI r. Burns said: 

"Probably the tirst D^ular inspection 
service for the prevention of accidents, for 
coiLscrving life and property, waa given 
with sieam boiler insurance, and this class 
(if insnrance was also one of the first of 
the casualty titles. VVTiile the casualty com- 
panies ill their earlier days may have in- 
siiei-t.ed i. i.'ertain portion of their risks, the 
regular and jieriodical inspection work was 
confined to elevators and steam boilers, and 
there is no line of insurance where such a 
large jiroportion of premium charge is pairl 
out for inspection service as under boiler 
pohcies. Tlie assiireil in this line has beeti 
edin.'ated to jiay in the interest of preven- 
tion." 

Tlic iiiiere.-t oi the comiJanies in promot- 
ing safety. Mr. Bvirns cxplaincil, saying 
that, ''the (-(impanifis are sub.scribitig ii 
large aniouni of money each year to the 
National Safety Cotmcil, and lately have 
authorizetl the e.^pemliture, through tiw 
American Engineering Council, of many 
fboiisjUKl.-- of dollars for the purpose of 
makiiiij hfi engineering survey of the rela- 
tionship betwwn industrial safety and eifi- 
ciency of production, believing that, t.iieway 
to interest e.wcutives is to show tlwm thai 
safety w intimately related to production." 

Takifig the place of .Mr Smith, Mr. 
Maddett referred lo significant items m Mr. 
.Smith's report, saying that Mr. Smith had 
emphasized the interest of insuraiice com- 
panies in the activities of the Chamljer'a 
Inaiirance Department with the fact that 
there, are idniut Itif) fire ttisurance com- 

patiiw. I'W life insuran ompaiiies and 

some 70 casualty itisurance i-t>m[)anifi.H hold- 
inp menilH»rship iti the Natioiud t'hiimber, 
or a total of 344 in.surance conipauiiw with 
total .'lasets nf more lhan ? I().rK)i),U<)(),0(K) 

.Mso discUi.-ed ^viis the Chanilier'a survey 
of special uisurance (ji.ves, the aid given to 
biisineas men in prot/»ei.ing their intercut 
iigainst corst.inti" rising trends in work- 
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EAUTY 

, WROUGHT 
IN STEEL BY 
I ART METAL 
ii WORKERS 



YES — it's Ricel tMfuipnient — but it's from 
the shop of Art Melal <'raft»meDi. 
Wlty does it differ? Partly heeauHe the 
Art Melal of today is wrought from special 
o{>cu hearth Hleel — partly because its triple 
spot welded construction gives double 
strength — partly because every fitting is 
perfectly niaobiiied — partly because the 
buked-on enamel finish is more tasting 
and beautiful. 

But there is another difference you will 
notice when you see an Art Metal proiluct. 
It has a cleanness of line — a sturdy look of 
grace and beauty— an air of painstaking 



0*>rp Un iierlumoflhp Art Mitlal ptfiiipped offii-es 
«/ lA» If'elU-lirttu it Co., of Totedn, Ohio. Aoi« 
h»w Art Metai lends dignity to this office. 




attention to details that is bf»th an aid to 
beauty and a guarantee of mechanical excel- 
lence. These things are the heritage of mod- 
ern ,'Vrt Metal workers from the first crafts- 
men ever to make steel office equipment. 

The proof that these Art Metal standards 
have been maintained in Art Metal desks, 
files, safes, and culiincts awaits you at our 
display rooms. 

We shall gladly let you be the judge of 
Art Metal quality and beauty — and at the 
same lime we shall tell you why Art Metxd 
can be priced so reascmably. Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Wti vein gladly farnvth price* and specificalinna of 
Art ^/l•fltl xtfpl tiffiff ptfitipmpiit. Wrilp us for 
catalog ami rtimpletti infiirmntitni. 



STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 




Whrii ijTtf/f.cj Itt ViT Mmi. rnnffni'miiK Ca pimtf mrntim Xntian'i Ktimtn 
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When we roofed one of the world^s 
largest printing plants 



Twelve acres, devoted exdxisively to fine printing! And 
under this far-flung expanse of roof, temperature and 
humidity must be controlled with utmost precision, light- 
ing must be well diffused. Firesafety was of extreme 
importance. Fuel economy was a vital consideration. 

A Sheetrock-Pyrofill roof deck was specified. In this 
modern monolithic roof system, only the smooth, grey- 
white panels of Sheetrock are seen from undemeatiL 
light difiusion is splendid and painting unnecessary. 

And above the Sheetrock lies a thick, highly insulative 
blanket of Pyrofill — enduring gypsum rock poured-in- 
place, which cannot burn or transmit fire. It stops the pas- 
sage of heat, saving fuel, preventing condensation of mois- 
ture and making possible a close control of temfverature. 

Wouldn't the complete architectural and engineering data 
on this imique and efficient roof-deck system be a good 
thing to have in your files? Just have the coupon m^ed. 

UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 

General Offices: Dept. H, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 

SHEETROCK- 

PYR □ Fl LL 

Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 

MONOLITHIC ROOFS 

Monu/udiirfil and (nlfollij hy the Unitiif Slatci Cvfuuni Company 

UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
VtpL H. 300 W. AdanH Satet, Chicago, Illinois 

Fieme futnMh me wiiti iuU engiiiaarizic and archiiectunl dan od 
Sbeetrock-fVofill Moooiitliic root-deck 




men's compensation, its vigorous oppositton 
to monopolietir sT.ite funds and to com- 
pulsory automobile instirance, its interest 
in the certification of automobile titles to 
combat theft, its concern to obtuin a more 
complete registration of births and deatli!=, 
its work ill behalf of fire prevention and 
fire wast* reduction, its important ineur- 
nrce investigations and their value m edu- 
fiiting the busineis community, and the 
information made available in response to 
specific inquiries. 

How Shall We Build 
Our Cities? 

CHOULD we build our cities up or out, 
should we ride in subways or auto- 
mobiles? Do the elevators of skyscrapers 
relieve street trnffic congestion? How 
many men whose signatures you want on 
a (Jotted line — or who want yo\ir signature 
on a dotted line — hjvve offices in the same 
buildinis: with you, and is this an advantage 
or a disadvantage? Is it your ideal of a 
business dsiy to enter a skyscraper in tlie 
morning and stay until evening, visiting 
your ciLstonicrs, clients, patrons by going 
up ten stories or down twenty, get your 
lunch on the roof, your hair cut in the 
basement and, on your way home, stop in 
the lobby to btiy a tabloid to read on the 
subway mid violete for your wife? 

The Street of Tomorrow 

ARE YOU thrilled at the thought of six 
■iV level streets, five levels underground, 
ami at the thought of paying; the taxes 
necessary to build them? Aud would you 
like to have the Government st;^ger your 
business hours, telling you when to open 
your office and when to close it so you and 
your staff will Iea\'e enough room in the 
subways and on the six level streets for 
the other tenants of your buikling to come 
in the morning and leave in the evening? 

These vvere some of the questions a«ked 
at the Civic Development Session which 
staged a tlcbatc between advocates and op- 
ponents of skyscrapers. 

This C[ueBtion of bulk of business build- 
ings wns used as illustrative of one of the 
concrete problems that face its in the build- 
ing of our cities. It was preceded by a. 
discussion of the new city which hiis spread 
over witle areas outside the municipal 
iioundaries. This was opened by Robert 
Kingery, Secretary of the Chicago Regional 
Planning Association, who gave an excel- 
lent outline of the eommon-Eense advan- 
tages of proper planning. 

Who Are Civic Leaders? 

MR. KIXGERY established beyond 
doubt the fact that the leaders of 
business are becoming the leaders in civic 
ilevelopmcnt and that the principles of 
busines." are beinp; apr'lied to city planning. 
He attributes this new interest which busi- 
ness is taking in civic affairs to the serious 
problems which have been created by the 
automo(>ilo. 

Mr. Kingery's e.vplanation of civic growth 
was an excellpnt frame for the detailed pic- 
ture of high and low buildings which were 
admirsibly defended by the two leading ad- 
vocates of each type, Harvey Wiley Cor- 
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Saves 54 man-hours a day! 

Result is increased production, quicker service to customers, 
and an end to interrupting the work of other departments 



T. W. Hall, Purchasing Agent of the Mound 
City foundry, Suhouis, says'. 

"A year ago we installed a Rtchards-Wilcox 
OveR-Way System with about 300 ft. of I-beam 
track for conveying molten irf>n from the cupolaiS 
to the molds. Six ladles of 500 Ihs. capacity, hang- 
ing from R-W Ball-bearing Trolleys, handle all 
iron for castings of 500 lbs. or less. Now one man 
can easily move a ladle, where formerly it required 
2 men to carry a 150 lb. ladle. 

"Since the traveling crane is usually busy pour- 
ing large castings, most of the iron for smaller cast- 
ings was formerly carried by hand. During pour- 
ing hours, we used to call in six men from other 
departments to help carry iron. Now it is all 
handled by the regular foundry' crew. 



"Our R-W equipment has cut our pouring time 
from an average of 2J/4 hours a day to Ij^ hours. 
Saving six extra men's time for 2}/^ hours and the 
regular crew's for 1 hour means a total saving of 
about 54 man-hours a day. This saved time is put 
into increased production, whicli gives quicker 
service to customers. It has also put an end to 
interrupting the work of other departments. 

"With the help of R-Wequipmcnt, our accident 
expense has been cut about 30%, and our liability 
insurance premium has been materially reduced. 

"Our R'W track, switches, and trolleys give us 
no mechanical trouble, and the only maintenance 
necessary is to oil the trolleys daily. 

"We are planning to extend our OvcR-Way 
System so as to carry castings from the foundry 
floor to the cleaning room." 



Write our nearest branch ofHce, and one of the R-W Engineers will call 
to make a free analysis of your doorway and conveying rcquirementJi 



AURORA, ILLINOIS. U.S. A. 



Ph|)»l«]ptil» rirvrland DftrlnriBlj InaiAHipnlllt St. Nrw ONrartt li-w* lAninmm 

HtnfiM^ltft KjihMa UHy Lot Aniivl(4 but l-TKnciKO OimIm Uviroti 



Mniiii-P4l • mCJIAHM .WILC03C CANA1>1AN CO., LTl>-. LONDON, ONT. 
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Cleveland 

made to order 
Convention City 

\\pTH half the country's 
V ' population and more than 
half the country's business with- 
in a night's ride, Cleveland is 
the ideal location for your con- 
ventions, sales conferences and 
similar meetings. Railroad fares 
are less, "time out" is reduced, 
and— every facility you may re- 
quire is yours at Hotel Cleveland, 
the most modem hotel in the 
city. 

Secluded rooms of many sizes, 
to accommodate meetings of a 
half dozen to a thousand, are 
available. Th&e are the only 
hotel conference roonu in Cleve- 
land equipped with the Ampli- 
fying System by which outside 
music can be carried to any room, 
or a speaker in one can be heard 
in adjoining or even distant 
rooms. 

Hotel Cleveland is centrally 
located on the Public Square. 
Room rates begin at $3. Floor 
plans and full information in 
"Book A", sent gladly, on re- 
quest. 

r> HOTEL 
( LEVELAND 

X., PtJBUC SQUARE, CUEVELANO 



Ix^rt f)f Helmie, Corbett and Harrison, 
ArchitHrts, New York, and Major Henry 
H. Currau, counsel of the New York City 
Clijl.'. Mr. Corbett, intinuitely associate 
with matiy of the highest .md finest of New 
York's buildings, presentetl the advantages 
of skj-sfrapers. Starting with the funda- 
men*.;il principles of business life, Mr, Cor- 
hett stated that the skyscrajrer was the 
Urn architectural advancement in.ide in the 
last two thousand years and that this ad- 
vancement was the natural outgrowth of 
American business necessities. He attrib- 
uleci ihe success of America to its ability 
to jroduce large quantities of work in a 
.ihor time and that this method can only 
Ih? satisfactorily carried on by concentra- 
tion ot business. The skyscraper is, there- 
fore, the solution to our growing business 
com;>l«ities. 

H" called attention to the fact that 
Ame-ricaii busines!S is carrieil on differently 
fr(»ii. European business. In Europe, shops, 
Ht<'r*'¥ and businesses of all tjiics are 
miiigieil together and sprcjid out over large 
nrc.'ts re<^uiring considerable time to trans- 
act t>usiness with several cUlferent persons. 
In AniericJi, however, financial firms are 
grouped together in one section, the legal 
fraternity in another, shops are confined 
to ;i third district, and wholesale houses to 
a f'lurth, etc. This we have recognized and 
ref:i:!:iTeil by zoning for use. 

It is, therefore, a saving of time to con- 
duct all of one's business in one section, 
prefer.ibly in one building. To purchase 
wholt-^ale commodities within a radius of a 
(|u;ir'iT cf a mile, or to buy hats, aboes, 
colhir?. :!i)d all wearijig ajiparel without 
cm?7!-;t.g ;l street is an asset to the conduct 
of ^> ;-ines9. 

Tr.:- advantage is increased liy jierrait- 
tinc Lirge high buildings which concentrate 
eich kind of district in a small are;i, 

A Striking Illustration 

IF THE I"orty-second Street District in 
New York were fiattened out to seven 
Mtoric* it would cover a mile and a half. 
Certninly time is saved if one may travel 
vert:. Tilly instead of horizontally and the 
. - Mti of Street traffic is thus apparent, 
ykys'-rajit-rs, therefore, do not add to street 
coiigi??tiou, but actually relieve congestion, 
li. the matter of the economic height of 
Kk>!'i;rapir9, Mr. Corbett state*! that it 
rthi'Uld l)e considered from two angles, first, 
thut (if the owner, and, second, tliat of the 
community. In the first case a height of 
twency stories has been proven to be the 
heiiiht ai which the greatest net return will 
ire J roduced. To build higher so increas'es 
the cost of construction that the net retnrn 
rai>idly j'alis. Tliere is no need, therefore, 
to place a restriction upon the height of 
buil'Jings, as the economic factor will in 
itjielf limit all but those buildings erected 
(or moii'imcntal or advertising purposes. 

From T.he standpoint of the community 
there is ;.. definite relation between the bulk 
of the liuilding and the street capacity, 
and, inasmuch as high buildings are essen- 
tial to American methods of business, 
streets should be designed to accommodate 
the resulting traffic. This naturally re^tults 
in iLany level streets such as the one which 
vvfi* recently built in Chicago. Mr- Corbett 
endfnl hiy talk with the plea that Iwcaiise 



of the necessity for skyscrapers and be- 
cau.?e the flow of traffic is of vital impor- 
tance to a city's growth, streets should be 
.so designetl tliat adthtional mean.^? of trana- 
ixirtntion may be a<lded to acconmiodate 
the business neeils of the city. 

Major Curran, opponent of skyscrapers, 
in advocating a lower height limit for cities, 
•also started with fimdamental princij)les. 
He stafe<l that a city beautiful has a. very 
real dollar and cents value and that lark 
of control over the height of liuildings 
spoils the appearance of many beautiful 
structures. A building which when creeled 
is pleasing in appearance, pro\ides plenty 
of light and air for its occupants, and pays 
a stibslantifll return on its investment, is 
depreciated in value both from the stand- 
point of monetary return and desir.ability 
to its tenants as soon as other skyscrapers 
fiank it on all sides. It is be<'ause of this 
condition that New York is an outstand- 
ing example of ugliness, and it is becau.se 
of this ugliness that so manj' Americans 
seek the beauty of European cities. 

Why No Autos Downtown? 

IN REPLY to the statement that there 
was no aiitomoliile congestion in Lower 
Manhnttan, Major Curran stated it was 
becauiie automobiles coiild not get beyond 
the traflic blockade at Forty-second Street, 
which wa.s as effective as the old wooden 
stockade at Wall Street, for which the street 
was named. 

In the matter of doing all one's business 
in a single section or single buiUling Major 
Curran stated that a count of such trans- 
actions repealed the fact th-at only one 
person in forty transacted business with 
an architect in the same building. In com- 
menting on Ihe traffic problem. Major Cur- 
ran was not so much concerned with that 
which existed during the ba'-incss hours 
as he was with the traffic of the morning 
and evfuing rush hours. He stated 'that 
even if the skyHcraper had i\o effect upon 
street traffic it certainly alTecfod the sul> 
way system. If a ten-story building 
housed a given number of workers, a 
twenty-story building would house double 
the number. Likewise if the present build- 
ings in Manhattan crcntwl seriou.s conges- 
tion in the subways additional skyscrapers 
would present a problem almost imi>as.sible 
of solution. Enough building jjlans have 
recently been approved to add 150,000 
persons to the business district. This num- 
ber will require five subway tracks running 
trains :it capacity loads to accommodate 
these i)erson3 during the ntsh hours, 

A Subway to Cost 9700,000,000 

MAJOR CURRAN stated that New 
York was now planning snliways at a 
cost of .f7fM),O0O,OO0 for the accommodation 
of lho.«e j)ersons destined each li'iy to the 
business section. This sum is of s>u'h size 
that exjienditures for all other municipal 
improvements must be curtailed and after 
the money has been spent antl the subways 
in o]icralion the congestion will be as bad 
as it is tod.iy because skyscrapers are still 
lieing built. And not only, he stated, wilt 
the $7f)O,fK)0,0nO have l>een lost but the 
city will l>c so far behind in iteceasary 
municipal improvements that it will never 
l>e able to catch up. 
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The discussion which followed was led by 
Arthur S, Bent, President, Bent Brothers, 
Inc., Los Angelra, CiiliforDia. Mr. Bent 
stated that Los Angeles had placed a height 
iimit of one hundred and fifty feet upon 
its buildings. The result of this height 
hmit he thought relieved what would other- 
wise be a verj* congested area. The rela- 
tively \qw hoiRht limit spreads the shop- 
ping district over large areas and prevents 
the exploitation of real estate. 

Civic Competition Afifected 

THE L.\ST speaker on the program was 
Fred E. Reed, of Oakland, Calif., first 
Vice President of llic National A.«.soeiation 
of Real E-statc Boards. He dealt with the 
question from the jjoint of view of a rcjillor 
who handles many "downtown" business 
Intikiings and who ia concerned not only 
with the properties of his clients as a 
proup but with the advantages offered by 
his city in its competition with other cities. 

"SelUnrj real estate," he said "is not the 
only thing with which realtors concern 
themselves. Like the successful automo- 
bile saleiinijni, they must make sure that 
(hey have a good product." He approached 
the question from the vie\\*point of: 1st, 
income on property, 2d, deductions from 
incomes, 3rd, permanency. Economic 
height is the height alxtve which the re- 
turn from each additional storj- would be 
a diminishing one. In a sixteen-story 
Iniilding it is not the top floors which tell 
the storj', but those below the seventh — 
for ever)- tenant wants the Ijetter light and 
air of the upi>er floors. 

Shall Politics Rule 
Our Resources? 

vr THE sources of indusi ry— materials 
■i* and power — the Natural Resources 
Production Department of the Chamlw of 
Commerce of the United States i.-i on guard 
(0 deal with collective ])roblrms, Chairman 
Milton E. MnnnL-se toiil the lively luncheon 
session of his section. Re viewing the work 
of the past year, under the title "Natural 
Rpsources in the New Era," Mr. Marcuse 
foiunl that in conser\'ation of natural re- 
.sourccs business was solving for itself and 
the nation every jiroblem in a far better 
way than goveniment bureaucracy could 
hojie to solve them. 

Future Forests Assured 

COMMERCIAL forestr)- is settling the 
]irohlem of future forests and the law- 
mokers have alMnit al)andone<l .ill thought 
of growing trees liy legislative restriction of 
the fc)rest industries. At the same time, Mr. 
Marcuse pointed out, the lumlwr industrv- 
eml>ark.-^ 0!i a .$5,000,000 trade extension 
enterprise for group atlv.incement in "the 
new competition," involving exhaustive re- 
search in forestry and ecotiomical ittiliza- 
titm of wwid. .\nd the Chamber of Com- 
merce, hel|>ing the forest indtistries to help 
themselves, is to hohl a great national coin- 
mon'ial forestrj' conference in Octolx^r. 

The petroleum industry, fending off gov- 
ernmental regulaiion, is mastering the 
problem of efficient proehiction of mineral 
oil and will no doulit tleal succcs.* fully with 
its marketing and distribution tasks. 
The Governnient has. kept its hand.^ off 





NOW you may have 

permanent storage structures 
at lowest cost 



Common Brick circular storage 
bins, reinforced with steel, pro- 
vide ample strength, great stabil- 
ity, and the highest degree of 
weather and fire resistance at 
the lowest cost. 

Gravity discharge of contents is 
also permitted with this type 
of construction. 



Common Brick storage bins have 
proven through years of service 
to be the ideal and economical 
type for such materials as ro*//, 
coke, safit/,gray>e/, com^si^beat, oats, 
OTxrZt/g't', and other farm products. 

They are also ideal for building 
materials, and materials used in 
arts and industries. 
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At Xtiur Srrvfff 
Then* jyittru t A uofiiiium O/fkr-s 

BoKTtjN, Mass., 11 Beocon Sircei 
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nmrorr 
•lixj I), s. Morutcc! Tru.t BIdii. 

llARTPalct), CoffM. 

Z% Psirl Stmt 

ho» Amohjo 
M2 I Jofitfiu Btda. 



THE COMMON BRICK. 
MANUFACTURERS" ASSOCIATION' 
OF AMHRIC.\ 
2121 Guaranttf Titlt Bui/Jing 
CLtVBLANO, OHIO 




At Yvur Srrvift 
Thru Oittrul Auociutlon OMrrt 
and Ifrick Manufacluren 
E.verywhrrr 
Nkw Yohh CiTir 
17lf>Grnnij Centjul 'JVrniinal Bidg. 
Nomolk.Va., 112 W. riuiin! St. 

Plln.Al)F.Ll>HlA 

■m City Centre Bldg. 

I*aimj(m>, 0«i!. 
106 l^wii Buildinii 
-Sai T Ijuck City. 301 Atl» BIk. 
San Fkanckco 
932 Monaclnack RIdH. 
.SKATTti. Wash.. 913 Arctic Btda 
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Mellow with trad! f ion, rich in beauty 
and resources, VVisconsin's roliing hills 
of forest and meadowland form one of 
the most favored regions in America. 
Twent)'-five hundred lakes sparkle amid 
its whispering forests. Its sandy shores 
are washed by the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior. Its brooks 
and rivos go laughing down to the blue 
upper reaches of the Mississippi. 

Here was the Indians' happiest hunt' 
ing ground, the land of richest promise 
to the French voyageurs. Today it is a 
northern playground for the entire Na- 
tion. It is, besides, one of the richest 
dairylands on earth. And its cities, 
the steady growth of generations of 
social and industrial experience, arc 
powerful world-famed communities. 
Wisconsin stands first in production of: 

Milk: 9,062,000,000 pounds annually; 
farm value, j 187,857,000, 

Cheese: 538,305,000 pounds; value 
$7^,550,000. 70% naiienalMaJ. 

Condensed DAIRY products; Almost 
one-third America's full output. Value 

>4O,lQ4,O0O. 

MaNUFACTUJIED dairy PRODUCTS: ViJue 

1144,865,000. 

Farming: First in silage, peas, hemp, 
clover and pure-bred seed. Only_ North 
Central state where farms increased in num- 
ber between 1920 and 1^25. D:iiry _ farms, 
178,000; milch cows, 1,050,000. Sixth in total 
value of agricultural products, though 
twenty-fifth in area and thirteenth in popu- 
lation. Highest average yield of farm crops. 
The extraordinary variety of products in- 
cludes a valuable tobacco crop. 

[NDirsTRV : World's largest produccioft of 
aluminum kitchen utcnsik. Ranks among 
leading st.ttes in production of fiber, wood 
and metal furniture; farm implements, auto- 
mobiles, textiles; paper and paper products; 
paints, varnishes and stains. 

Mii,wAyKEE;_ Probably the best balanced 
industrial city in the world. Population of 
metropolitan area, 750,000. TraJt depres- 
sions and industrial slumps are \>irtually un, 
knovin. Lowest death rate of any major 
American city; lowest percentage of crime. 
One of the greatest constrvction and repair 
railroad plants is maintained here by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Sr. Paul Railroad. 

Young in opportunities 

Wisconsin is not new country — except 
in its ever-fresh opportuniries. 

It is one of the most delightful and 
livable regions. Young forests cover 
vast areas, affording shelter to a great 
variety of^ birds and wild game. The 
lakes and streams are world-famous as 
the habitat of trout, bass, and the gami- 
est of fresh water fish — the tiger mus- 
kellunge. It is directly accessible to 
four major cities — Minneapolis, St. 
Paul. Milwaukee and Chicago; and its 
smaller cities have a cultural and indus- 
trial background that is traditional. 

_A new rush has commenced into 
Wisconsin. The nation-wide demand for 
water-frontage has discovered its exten- 
sive sandy shores, its sunny lakes in the 
depths of glorious forests, its nearness 
to great cirics. All business is prosper- 
ing mightily as the tide rolls in. 



A n'fk, green^ glorious 




The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities^ 
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Where the road began 

Railway building began in 1851 with 
10 miles of track from Milwaukee to 
Waukesha — extending later to Madi- 
son, and then to Prairie du Chien. This 
line, linking Lake Mtehigati with the Mis- 
fiisi/tpi, was the Jorerunner of the vast 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system. 

The Milwaukee Road is now over 
11,000 miles long, employing 60,000 
people It extends a network over all 
the enormous block that forma the 
northwestern fourth of the United 
States — from Chicago to Kansas City, 
Sioux City and Omaha; to Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth; to Milwaukee, the 
Upper Michigan Peninsula, the BUck 
Hills, all the Northwest, Puget Sound, 
the Olympic Peninsula and the Pacific. 

Growing with the great body that 
forms the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial life of the farther Middle 
States and all the Northwest, the Mil- 
waukee Road has extended its trunk, 
lines, spurs and feeders into the richest 
and most beautiful regions of this sec- 
tion of the continent. Carrying farm 
implements, machinery, tools, seeds, 
pure-bred stock, and people in an end- 
less scream, it brings new life to the 
Northwest. Across the Belt, Bitter 
Root, Rocky and Cascade Ranges, to 
shipsidc — it is electrified. A new pio- 
neer step is the equipping of its passenger 
cars with roller hearings. 

See it on your way to 
the Coast 

When you make your next western trip, 
take this wonderful route. You will see 
the most diversified scenery in America 
— the golden plains — lush dairy 
country — three of the greatest rivers 
in the world — four tremendous 
mountain ranges — the glories of Puget 
Sound —truly an empire of immeasurable 
opportunities! 



LWAUKEE ROAD 
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The South' s Supreme Hotel 

A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
"Wbcre Southern Hospitality Plowcre" 
Guests' comfort above all else 



Rates from 
$3-5° 

Golf for Biltmore guests 

Jno. McEntee Bowman, Prwt, 'Wm. C»nd!er. Vice-Pres. 
H, B. Judlrfn*, Manager W. C. Rnyer, Asso. Mgr. 



IF you 

already a subscriber 

to NATION'S BUSINESS— 



You will want to find out for 
yourself whether it will pay you 
to become one. The Extra Edition 
is different in many respects from 
our regular issues. 

The way to find out about Na' 
tion's Business and to see how it 
will help you in your business is 
to look over one of our regular 
numbers, the June number, for 
example. 

You can obtain a description of 
the magazine and a card which 
entitles you to an approval sub' 
scription by writing to the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce at Wash' 
ington, D. C. 

Ask for the "Nation's Business 
approval subscription offer." 



the eo!il-mining imhigtry, nrui a imtionul 
ooal strike that doesn't make a ripple on 
rhc surface of public interest is witness to 
the int!u?trj-'s ability to handle its affairs 
in the common interest. "A hundred thou- 
sand miners have eeawd to work and sev- 
eral thousand mines are shut down, yet 
there is no shortage, prices are nonnal, 
quality has been maintained; there has 
been no violence. The industry has justi- 
fied the confidence reposed in it by this 
body lust year when by resolution we re- 
iterated our O])position to Oovemment 
regulation or control of the coal industry." 

Teamwork the Keynote 

"'T^EAMWORK is the bu;*iiiej!S keynote of 
^ the new business era," the charnnfin 
oLiserved; "teamwork within the industries 
and between industries." Improved trans- 
jiortation h,is materially aided in prevent- 
ing a coal emergency, improvements in 
mnnufarturinp; industries have greatly 
aided 'ihc metal and oil-producing indus- 
tries ; conversely, by helping themselves the 
raw material industries hav« bettered the 
manufarturing industries. "I commend 
you," he said, "to the gospel of eonstnic- 
tive cooperation in place of destructive 
regulation." 

Contrasting the success of industry r^i- 
lating itself with goverimient in industry, 
,is exemplified iiy Muscle Shoals, W. H, 
Onken, ethtor of the Electrical World, whose 
tflpic was "The Hydro-Electric Power Era," 
drew a salvo of appliuiae when he said: 

"I will not take the time to disciiss the 
merits of the present controversy over 
Muscle Shoals. I can only say with Dis- 
raeli: 'The world is wearied of statesmen 
whom democracy has degraded into poli- 
tirians.' " 

That only 12,000,000 of 55,000,000 of 
the nation's potential water, horsepower 
has l»en de^-eloped, when ;{0,f)00,000 hydro- 
electric horsepower would save $400,000,- 
(K)0 worth of coal annually, raised the 
questions: "Wierefore this profligacy? 
Why this miserly hoarding of resources?" 

The answer: 

"For a time there existed in this coun- 
try a zealous group of men who were so 
fearful lest coming generations might not 
have the wherewithal to warm, clothe and 
feet! themselves that they mode it difficult 
and well nigh impossible for any man or 
i=et of men to develop our natural re- 
siources. They believed, mistakenly but 
none-the-less sincerely, that conservation 
meant to keep all things as they are. As 
a result hydro-electric development was 
seriously retarded." 

Congress Acted Slowly 

IT TOOK ten years for Congress to enact 
* the Federal Water Power Act which af- 
fects 85 per cent of ail available water- 
power. Responding to its purposes of put- 
ting to beneficial use water which other- 
wise would run on forever to waste, and 
to produce from falling water the power 
so vital to the nation's well-being and so 
essential to its industrial growth and sti- 
premac)', private indu.^try has developed 
1,5(K),()00 horsepower and has undertaken 
to develop ,^,200,000 more in ffie next ten 
years. Calling cheap power the first fun- 
; daraental of industrial i>rogresa, "the social 



consequences of which are tremendous," 
Mr. Onken quoted Lord llothmerc as say- 
ing in the Londim Dai/;/ Mail: 

"The economic welfare of the United 
States is bat=ed more than anything else 
upon the fact that she h;is " 2!),0(JO,000 
horsepower of electricity cstatilished in her 
factories — a force that is esfimiiletl iis the 
cqui\-iilcnt of 2!W,tJOO,(K)0 human workers." 

Showing that hydro-electric power is not 
always economical, Mr. Onken held, how- 
ever, that all practicable power should be 
developed and declared that the electrie.il 
industry is ready to .act, if permitted. It 
can make a comprehensive develojmient 
and "create markets in most instance 
which will aljsorb the huge volume pro- 
duced," 

Congressman Phil Swing, of California, 
co-author of the Boulder Dam bil), hotly 
replying to Mr. Onken said that in v'ww 
of the "disrepute of jioliticians" he would 
speak as a delegate to the ChamlHTS con- 
vention representi/ig Chambers of Com- 
merce in the Imperial Valley and not as a 
congressman. He declared ho was a con- 
sistent opponent of all paternalistic legis- 
lation and that tlie Boulder Dam bill in- 
stead of Ijeing a violation of the Water 
Power Act w.'is thoroughly consistent with 
it; and that in view of the various con- 
flicting inter«!t8 an<l the physical and in- 
terstate and international factors involved, 
the only feasible course was for the Fed- 
criil Government to build the dam and 
]iower house, produce the electricity and 
sell it to distriljuting compnuies, 

If the Act was the Bible of water-power 
development it must be taken as a whole, 
and so constrtied it distinctly met the r<3- 
<|uirements of the Colpratio river prqljlpm. 
In the peculiar sitntifion it was absolutely 
impossible for t)ie Governtnent to build 
the dam for flood control and permit an- 
other agency to build, own and operate 
the power house. 

Agrees with Editor 

COMING to Mr. Onken 's support, Wm. 
A. Penderga.st, chairman of the Public 
Service Commisj>ion of New York State, 
declared that he agreed with e\-er>'thing 
Mr. Onken hatl said. New York has a 
water-power act, similar to the national 
act — a great act, but the development of 
water-]iower in New York had neverthe- 
less become a political jiroblem in which 
the question is: "Shall one man's views 
obtain?" — a reference to Gov. .\1 Smith. 

Standing, also, with Mr. Onken. S. S. 
W'yer, engineer, Columbus, Ohio, asserted 
that governmental expenditures were 
merely a public use of private money. 
"The Government" he said, "cannot spend 
a dollar that does not come out of the 
pocketlmok of some private citizen. The 
advocacy of goveniment ownership rests 
on the economic fallacy that government 
can be a Santa Claus distributing good 
things that cost nothing. Govermnent is 
under the moral obligation to return every 
cent it takes from citizens to erect works, 
liut in fact it issues bonds that oxteiul far 
beyond the life of the plants and pas.-ies 
the bill on to the next gpneration. His 
own city of Columbus, Mr. W'ver stud, had 
issued bonds to cover property tliat would 
be jimk within ten years, L. J. Folse, 
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JiifkHoii, Mi&t., paid his respects to con- 
gressional messiiig with Miiscle Shoals and 
Mercer Reynold*, Chattnnooga, offered a 
resolution declaring for private operatioti 
of the Muscle Shoais jil.Ttit, which was 
iinanimmisly passed. 

Having thum])ed and hanged govern- 
ment ownershiii and operation of \»-ater 
])ower devckijjment to its complete satis- 
faelion, the meeting turned its attention 
to the Mississippi River Commisiiitm and 
loudly applauded Waller H. Parker of 
New Orleans when he assailed the "levees- 
only" ach'oeates, in his address on flof>tl 
control. 

"There are two sides to this flood con- 
trol Cfuestion — just as there arc two sides 
to fly pai>er," he said, "and the levees-only 
men can take their choice. For two him- 
dred years the levees-only people have 
lieen iii the saddle. They have never won 
a fight agaiast a great flood, and they 
never will. 

Preacher of Flood Control 

MR. PARKER said that until the great 
flood of 1912 he had heon a levec-only 
man, tlieti he saw the light, when George H. 
Maxwell, secretary of the National Recla- 
mation Association, came preaching in the 
flood control wilderness. Since then he 
hatl advocated broader mea.surcs, includinc 
controlled spillways on the lowfr river in- 
stead of breaks in ievecf, temporary im- 
pountling hasins there, too, to take care 
(jf overflow; control of exce.'s water at tlie 
Hourrca of streams, that could l>e used for 
power, irrigation and navigation; im- 
pounding l)a.«ins further down for tempo- 
rary use, forestation of vniste area.s, and 
other checks of rapid ninoff. 

When all that is done, said Mr. Parker, 
the height of floods could he foreseen and 
made manageable with levees hnilt to meet 
a known situation. it is now all that 
nian does tends to deny the river natural 
relief from its own btin<i flood might and 
concentrates the runofi" of half the conli- 
nent in a narrowed channel. In 1917, after 
years of patient effort for scientific action, 
the late Senator Ncwland.s had got through 
Congress a compreherLiiive act to deal with 
the flood problem even.-Avhere, but a rider 
an the Water-Power Act in 1920 rejiealed 
it. The work must be done all over again. 

A Resolution Offered 

HAVING won his audience with the sup- 
port of Gefirge H. Maxwell, and Wm. 
Isham Randolph, famoits engineer juHt re- 
turned from flfjod investigation for the Chi- 
cago .•\.ssocialion of Commerce, Mr, Parker 
proposed a resolution to empower the i)refii- 
deiit of the National Chamber to appoint 
a committee to investigate the causes and 
means of control of floods in the Missiis- 
sijipi valley. 

Tlwi resolution was adojited unanimously 
and the Chamber gets another monumental 
public task to wrestle w-ilh, 

Tlie meeting also unanimouKly adopted 
a forc.«t researcii declaration ofToreri by 
Major E. G. Griggs, Taeoma Chamlier of 
Commerce, looking to the permanent au- 
tlioriiiiition by Congress of the various for- 
est resejirch activitie.'i, now dependent on 
annual appropriation acts, to expand re- 
search in timf)er growing, wood utilization 
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A message to far sighted Executives 

''FRINGE MARKETS" today may be major ones tomorrow 



The "TWIN COACH" is a new type 
of bus, designed to meet special dty traf- 
fic conditioos — today it may be classed 
as a "Fringe Marlcct" product— tomor- 
row aa a staple commodity, for modem 
business is filled with such romances, 

Frank R. Fageol. its designer, the father 
of the world renowned "Safety Coach," 
wanted engines simple in design, power- 
ful, economical and well built. 

Waukesha-made engines with their 
"Ricardo" heads filled these require- 
ments and are helping him to make real- 
ity out of an engineer's ideal, 

TRANSPORTATION is only one of 
the many fields to which gasoline en- 
gines may be successfully applied. The 
application of Waukesha "Ricardo" 
head engines in thirty-two kinds of Indus- 
try which now use them proves this fact. 



You may be interested only in the pur- 
chase of gasoline cngined equipment. It 
may be a bus, truck, power shovel, con- 
crete mizer, road building machine, air 
compressor, water pump, oil drilling rig 
or combined harvester. If it has a Wau- 
kesha "Ricardo" head engine, you will 
find a fH'oduct distinguished by the ser- 
vice it renders rather than by the price 
at whidi it sells. 

Perhaps you too have a "Fringe Mar- 
ket" and wish to build a unit requiring 
economical, portable gasoline power? We 
can furnish engines or completely en- 
closed power units varying in size from 
20 to 125 horsepower and our engineer- 
ing advice is yours for the asking with- 
out charge or obltgatton. Just have your 
secretary put this in the mail with yoat 
card. We will do the rest. 



f iJUIIJJJIBJ^yJI^- 

HEAVY DUTY GASOLINE ENGINES 



Ka, 1 of a Strits 

WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANT 

Waukesha Wisconsin 

Exclusice Builders of Heaoi/ Duiy Aulotnotim Type CoMlint Engines for Over / wcnty-one Yatri 
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"Helping- to solve 
the farm problem" 

The prices of some farm products have been relatively lower 
than the prices of manufactured goods for the past few years. 
This may have been a good thing for city consumers, but 
it has meant a real hardship for many farmers. 

Many proposals have been made for helping the farmers, 
most of them aJong lines of improved marketing. 

In this field Swift & Company has developed through 50 
years of experience a direct and economical marketing system 
that is hard to improve upon. 

This system makes it possible for farmers to get an aver- 
age of about 60 per cent of the retail price for farm products 
handled by Swift & Company, as against 35 to SO per cent 
for most other farm products. 

It enables Swift & Company to pay to the producer from 
80 to 85 per cent of the price received for meats and by- 
products, and still operate on a profit averaging only a 
fraction of a cent a pound from all sources. 

Swift & Company 

Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 



Your Friends Will Want 
This Useful Publication 

pOPIES of this EXTRA EDITION of Nation's Business 
^ for you to give to your friends may be secured from us at 
lo cents each. We are prepared to address and mail the 
copies you order at no extra charge. 

Order l^ow. The supply is limited. 

NATION'S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 



and the elimination of waste, and author- 
ising a national survey of forest resources 
and timber requirements — all of which are 
embodied in a bill introduced into the last 
Congress by Representative John Mc- 
Sweeney, of Ohio. 

A Business Entente 
For All America 

FROM THE warm welcome of President 
O'Leary through the lat>t aikirej^s on the 
program of the Foreign Commerce grouji 
session, nttemled jointly by delegates to the 
National Chamber's Fifteenth Annual Meet- 
ing and by the delegates to the Third Pan- 
American Commercial Conference, everj- 
speaker focused attention on the \'ital need 
, for cultivating a biisiness entente between 
North America and Latin America. 

In the consideration of Latin-American 
trade relations, the subject before the ses- 
sion, the members of the National Chamber 
were "most bappy to have the assiwlance of. 
our frientis who are meeting here in Wash- 
ington during these days, the delegates to 
the Pan-American Commercial, Conference,'" 
said Henry D. Sharpe, chairman of the 
Chamber's adv-isory committee on foreign 
commerce, who presided. 

A Billion-Dollar Market 

THE SUBJECT was discussed from the 
viewpoint of the United States by Victor 
M. Cutter, president of the United Fruit 
Company of Boston; and from the Latin- 
American viewpoint by Fernando Ortiz, of 
Havana, president of the Economic Society 
of Friends of the Country, and by Federico 
T. de Liichica, vice-president of the Federa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce of Mexico. 
E, B. Filainger, manager of the export 
department of Lawrence <fe Comjiany of 
New York, the fourth .speaker, told why 
Latin America is a "billion dollar market." 

From every point of vkw closer contacts 
are desirable, Mr. Cutter declared, and he 
contended that "it is not pos.'.ible for the 
.=icn9il)le, courageous business men of the 
two greatest continents to allow a handful 
of self-seeking politicians, propagandists, 
and other perniciovis persons liy their liasc- 
less chatter to balk our efforts to establish 
a great and mutually advantageous trade 
which \viU be followed by educational, 
social, and cultural contacts, with t!ie re- 
sulting harmony which we all desire." 

ProRt Motive th« Basis 

REFERRING to the bugaboo of impe- 
rialism and exploitation, he said: "In 
spite of all the talk and political bunk about 
these difficulties trailc has vastly increased, 
which means that capital — the shyest thing 
on earth — has been and is being invested in 
increasing amounts. Tlie profit motive i.s 
the basis for our economic decbions and it 
is the judgment of business men, both 
North and South, that trade is mutually 
advantageous and wiil increase. Talk to 
the contrary is all by proiiagandista ami 
not by responsible Imsine^s men or corfHira- 
tions, who, in spite of all alleged difficul- 
ties, have been and arc steadily increasing 
their contacta, trade and investments. 
"The answer is clear. There are no real 
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hmdrancfs to development of our- trade, 
outiiide the present state of mind of a hand- 
ful of propagandbts whieh ean be coiTecte(i 
l)y sane business men through proper pub- 
lieity as to actual facts." 

Of the assistance that he believed Gov- 
ernment could give in facilitating this inter- 
na lional trade, lie dei'Iared that: 

■'All govemmenis can greatly aiil liiisi- 
ness men by simplification and unification 
of shipping, harbor, and pilot requirements; 
i-'implification of customs and farilT require- 
ments; extension of postal, cable, and wire- 
less eommunicalions; and all other proper 
functions of govemment. 

-The goveniments of all countries, both 
north and south, ehould have a clearer 
definition of foreign iwliey and a continu- 
ance of the efforts which have Ijeen made 
through the Pan-American Union and other 
agencies for clowr mutuid understanding." 

What Can We Do to Aid? 

ANSWERING the question of what North 
/* American business should do to aid 
Sooth American trade, ho asserted that 
"They must realize that greater effieiency 
is needed in foreign trade than in domestic. 
There must be built up what is now en- 
tirely lacking — a North American personnel 
eager to go to foreign fields which will un- 
derstand tie social and cultural life ami 
language of Latin America as well a.s the 
business facts. North Americans must learn 
that btiilding foreign trade is an art — and 
that art is long. 

"Foreign trade is not to be built by 
sporadic effort in times of depression, but 
must l3e a continuous procos over a Jong 
I>ertod of years." 

Cuba's readiness to share in the world's 
economic progress was erapha?ized by Mr. 
Ortiz in an address that also directed in- 
terest to the severe btisiness crisis with 
which that republic is now at grips. As 
translated by 0. Butler Sherwell, the of- 
ficial interiireter of the Latin-American 
Conference, the address urged American 
business men to get together with the 
Cubans in order to readjust the mercantile 
relations between Cuba and the United 
States. 

Treaty of 1902 Out of Date 

THERE is a neetl in Cuba for revising 
the commercial treaty of 1902, Mr. 
Ortia suggested, explaining that although it 
serA'ed its purpose at the time, it had now 
outgrown its iLsefulne.^s. Indicative of the 
steps taken by Cuba to protect her in<lu!4- 
Iries, he said, is the new tariff soon to be 
atnilied. A new parcel jiost treaty is 
needed, he thought, to increase the nimiber 
of parcels that may be shipped between 
Cuba and the United States. He ai^ked the 
delegates to go liack home thinking of 
reciprocity between the two countries as 
the aim of Cuba — reeijirocity so far as the 
moral and social life is concerned, a point 
of view he e.xpressetl with recommending 
"reciprocity, and reciprocity, and re<n- 
proeity." 

Tlie integrity of Mexico's bu.sines.« men 
will compare favorably with the business 
men of any other nation, aaid Mr. de 
Lachica, when referring to the dillieiilt 
political situation in which his country ha*! 
lieen involved since 1911, He said that "no- 
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One Good Manager 

Cut Costs and Im- 1927 is a year that will test manage- 
proved His Product ment— but a year in which good 

management will come out on top — 
if that management will cut costs and improve the product. 

We're biased — yes — ^bur we know pressed iieet will help you 
cut coses and imfnove your product, too. Here's how: 

For years, a manufacturer of a car-washer for automobiles used 
an angle iron frame that even contained some ivooden pans to sup- 
port his machine — the base was unattractive and not at all up 
to the high quality of the machinery it supported. Then one of 
our redevelopment engineers got busy. He redesigned the en- 
tire base into a solid pressed steel top, with strong, sturdy, pressed 
steel legs. More than that — he actually cut the cost over the 
old angle iron frame. And he saved the manufacturer a lot of 
unnecessary cutting, drilling and sawing. 

The Sales Curve Goes Up 

Today the salesmanager tells the real story when he says: "The 
tTjanner in Uffiicfi the pressed steel base and legs have dressed up our 
washer is responsible in no smcdlmeasure for our greatly increased sales." 

THE YOUMOSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY, Warren, Ohio 



Pioneers in Preistd Saeel Syevtlatrme-nt" 



"Press h from 




truiufirKjj tinj Autotnaint Prf^wJ Sttrl Varu 



Steel Instead" 



A Boofc for Qood Marmgers — Ad VCTtuT« m Redesign is a rmghcy intcncKing book^ 
let, telling how rruiny companies have cut costs %uith VPS Pressed Steel Parts. If you are 
now uiing cattings or angle iron pans in jour product, you u/ill uiani a copy. The coupon 
helow tvill bring you one (Tromptij. Or, if you are designing a neu/ machine or rtiUsign- 
ing an old one, send for one of out redeitlopment engineers. He will ihow you how you 
can cut costs right at the start through the use of pretsed steel pans. 




The Vaungttdwn Prewd Sttxi Co., H^arrtn, Okii, 
Pleuc Kad nn: a fi-er copy of "Advemvrn in Redctign." 
Name 

Company , 

Sircrt 

Town ... StMe (j.a. 5-»7 



When writ in ff 



to Tll» YoUNWTow.v P«««» Sttn. Co. pttOM mrnlion ,Vafio«*» ftvunr 
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tilings that tell 

Cents and fractions of cents gain real 
dignity not only in Poor Richard's econ- 
omy but in the large scale production of 
American Industry. 

Save a half a cent here, a half a minute 
there, and you make possible material 
economics in manufacruring costs — as 
the experience of Western Electric helps 
to prove. 

In this great work of making tele- 
phones and telephone apparatus for the 
nation, little things cenainly teU, For 
instance, an improvement in the method of 
manufacturing electromagnets has resulted 
in saving ten seconds on each one. A trifle? 
But consider the fact that Western Electric 
makes 20,000,000 such magnets a year. 

Just one of many little savings which 
this Company's large-scale production 
multiplies — a reason why America enjoys 
the most economical telephone service in 
the world. 

Western Electric 

SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 



body can produce concrete cases showing 
tli.'it Mexico's representative business men 
unci representative business institutions hiiVe 
ever violated the sacred principles of com- 
mercial ethics. Their industry and com- 
merce do not need this intrrKliiction to pre- 
sent themselves in any market on earth. 
However, they are ready and vvilling to 
show their mettle and to open their busi- 
ness conditions to inspection with the 
certainty that any one coojierating in the 
development of Mexico will soon be con- 
vinced that Mexico is .md will contiiuic to 
he in years to come, one of the best fields 
in the world for profitable in>'Ci?tmcnt." 

In presenting Mexico's attitnde toward 
foreign trade he m.ide the emphatic deela ra- 
tion that "the Mexicans do not close their 
door to foreign goods not manufactureil 
within the country; that they only allow 
themselves to grant protection and prnfer- 
eiifc to their own manufactures, to try to 
-!u])]>ly their own needs and sustain a share 
in international trade." 

Almost a Billion in Exports 

L\TIN' AMERICA is a "billion-dolbr 
J market," Mr. Filstnger argued, because 
"In the year which closed December 31, the 
exports from our countrv to Latin America 
rcai'hcd the total of ahnost !l;tlOO,OOfl,000— 
to be e.i[aet $B72,800,0(X). Considering the 
marked decbnc in the prices of m/iny items 
which figured in our exports, it is amazing 
that these fiKures re^sier a decline of only 
aliout one per cent over 15)25," 

Equally interesting, he said, is the fact 
that with regard to exports from Latin 
iVinerica, the United States may also be 
known as another "billion dollar market," 
for this figure was exceeded last year when 
the imports from the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can countries reached an aggregate valua- 
tion of $1,045,(X)0,(M(), as compared with 
ifl.OOO ,000,000 the year before. 

Competition Means Efficiency 

COMPETITION which American manu- 
facturers are facing by reason of the iu- 
dti.«frial development of Latin America 
might have its arlvantages, he thought, for 
in order "to hold these important and grow- 
ing markets will require a higher degree of 
elhcicney than ever before. The responsi- 
bility of management will bo greater than in 
the past. The men who direct our foreign 
sales must have a more intimate personal 
knowledge, gained on the ground by travel 
and re.'^'arch, of the requirements of the 
markets in each of the twenty dilTerent 
countries. They must realize to a greater 
degree than at present, the marked dif- 
ferences between thp several states which 
mi^ifce up I.^ttin America. They must take 
into account the extraordinary differences 
in (he economic and social development of 
these Republics." 

For the promotion of .American commerce 
in Latin America Mr. Filsinger strongly rec- 
ommended "the apjiMcntion of that high 
type of American salesmanship for which 
tilts country i.s favorably known through- 
out (lie world." He believed, he .'^.'^lid, tliat 
■'if we are to take the fullest advautaKi»s 
of otar opportunities in that great trade 
field we must measure up to the moat ex- 
acting reiviireniculs of the situation. In 
(iealing with that region let us regard these 
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countries as iwenty nddirional sLntes, sub- 
jecting our trading methocb there to ihc 
same rigorous research thijt we do in the 
home mjirket. If this is done it is in- 
evitable thiit the?re will Ijc « growing real- 
ization of the need for earryinp; on hand, in 
strategic centers, stocks of fiiiisbeii goods, 
parts, accessories, ete., in order that our 
Latin American friends oiay \ye served with 
the same celerity as our fellow citizens at 
home. 

More Autos to the South 

INDEED, in this connection it is appro- 
priate to refer to ihc growing me of 
motor traa'sport throughout L:Uin America. 
The need for speed influences const motion 
of roadH. Automolnlcs atvd motor buses 
everywhere arc fast becoming an integral 
part of the vast railroad dcveloiimetit in 
Ijitin American countries. Sales opportun- 
ities in this direction will follow in the nat- 
ural course of events. In our sales expansion 
we shall be greatly aided by (he efficient 
organization of the Bureau of Foreign and 
DomoBtic Commerce which is already func- 
tioning in almost all the Latin .\meriean 
countries. 

"In the few important places .still un- 
covcre<i, offices should be opened in the 
very near future. 

"BccatiHc the United States is one of the 
Iwst eu.slomers of the Latin-.\merican coun- 
tries, Mr. Filsingcr felt, he said, that "we 
siliall be particularly favored if we encour- 
age the greatest pessilile )isc of the pro<i- 
ucta of the southern republics. It is, 
therefore, the duty of all of us to do ever\-- 
thing that lies in our ]xnver to accelerate 
this development. If we do so we shall not 
only confer un everlasting benefit on L;itin 
.\nicrica, but we can fearlessly face the in- 
junction laid upon the citizetis of certain 
countries to 'buy only from those who buy 
from you.' " 

Some Trends in 
Transportation 

OUR MERCII.\NT marine commanded 
attention duruig a large jiarl of the 
Transportation and Communication session. 
The subject was openwi by Philip H. 
Cliidsden, vice-i>resident of the United Ga.« 
Impro\-ement Company, of Philadelphia, 
who drew attention to an apparent ten- 
dency of the United States Sliipping Board 
to perpetuate government operation of our 
merchant fleet by Liunehing an extensive 
program of new ship construction and the 
plowing up of ship Fules. A resolution 
protesting against litis had been submitted 
i(y the Chicago Association of Commerce 
prior to the annual meeting. 

T. V. O'Connor, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, denied that the Board is l>e- 
hind a policy of that kintl or desirous of 
perpetuating government ojieration, but on 
the contrary stated thitt the Board desires 
to get out of business just ae soon as it 
can sell its ships at rea.sonable prices, or 
dispose of its establiahetl routes at any 
jirice to parties who will guarantee their 
continuous operation for five years, Mr. 
O'Connor urged, iherefore, that the meet- 
ing refrain from endorsing the resolution. 
After spirited di.«eus.''ion, Julius H. 




In engneering, applied to 
machine buildiiig.Union 
Drawn Steels have introduced 
new and improved methods 

Union Drawn Steel Co. BeanerFa/kJk 
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PENSIONS 

TUAT is a word wbieh has cauf*d 
s lot of cogitation on the [>;.rt 
ol both govenun£i]ts and pn- 
vatobuaiieeB. 

Tba immeaMe HHOurcea of life in- 
Rurance eompanies, their le^y founded 
Soancialstrrnj^, have been applied to 
the problem of pcnaiona. 

The MsasacbuaDtta Institute of 
Technology has recently taken an in- 
teresting step in this dirertion. In ad- 
dition to tha Iletjrement Features, the 
Tech plan also provides for Death and 
Disability BeneRts. Tbia ia a special 
application of Cronp Inaimuic« as 
^Titten by the John Hancock Mutvial 
Life Ineurance Company. 

Tha plan is adaptable to the needs of 
firms wid corporations and requires only 
a modest appropriation to 8et in it 
motion. Tba cost la well within tbe 
neane of both employer and employees. 

We shall be pleased to furnish you, 
without obligation on your part, full 
informalMin asapplicd toyourownneedt. 
Write to Inquiry Bureau, 




197 CUbenbo.v St., Boaros 
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i^LITHOGRAPHEDg 
I \ LETTERHEADS 1 1 

$1.25 per 1000 

IN LOTS OF 50.000 
2S.00O mt >1.50 12.50O at 11.7Sor 
6.2SO our Minifnum at S2.25 pi^r 1000 
Com&lvle Delivered ia New York 
ON OITB 30 I.B. WHITE 
VJkUAMOVHT BOND 
A Bsautiful. SiTonff, Snappy Sti««t 
RICHEST OtADE AKT WORI UiJ> LKUmfS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
SS3 Wwt 22nd St. N«w York C,u 
' S£!ID FOR SOOUIT OF PtPEK AND EHGRAYINLS I 



Whsn You Want Pl«urti* 

in a hurry— not hurried figures — send your 
inventCPTjr and other tmeraeiicy compntationa 
to a sfciMed organiiition of public calculators. 
4fl-hour acGurji.tc Bcrvicc. 

ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackie a BouL Chicago, OL 



INVESTMENTS 
IN CANAD A 

Wc are. equipped to make audits and pre- 
pare accurate and cjthausdve reports for 
Companies, Firms, and individuals propos- 
ing to invest in Canadian enterprises or to 
extend their act) vi tie* to this country. 

WELCH, CAMPBELL & LAWLESS 

Chartered Accountant! 
Cost and Production Data 
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Biirnes, president of the Bani(;s-.\mt^ 
Company, New York, ofTered a substitute 
rpsohition, which was adopted, that, in view 
of Chairmnn O'Connor's express disavowal 
of desire on the part of the Shipping Board 
to embark on a new eonstruction program 
or i>erpetuate government operation, no 
action is rof|uire<l liy the Chamber at this 
nine other tiuin to uri;e upon the Shipping 
Board tbe need for energy in di<jiosing of 
its ships with such support as is necessary 
to make private operation effective. 

Government in Business 

CPE.-\KING on the sul)jeet of ''Ciovern- 
ment Ownership of Merchant Marine," 
Mr. Gadsden referred to the (iu5co[itinii;uice 
of the aggressive policy of ship saJes, to 
abandonment of the conditional saks plan 
under which contracts were matle for main- 
tenance of service on es.=en1ial routes over 
a period of years, to withiirawal of the 
most available .«hips for sale on the ground 
that they may be required for government 
operation, and to a series of legislative pro- 
posals in harmony with the recent trend 
of Shipping Board poliey. One of these 
projK)saJ3, relating to the sale of Shipping 
Board shi[)s, would have the effet;! of pro- 
hibiting the sale of the best and most avail- 
able ship."!, and still another propoail would 
embark the Government upon a new $250,- 
(TfJO.OOO shipbuilding program and issue 
"United States Merchant Marine Bonds" 
for the purpose. 

Malcolm Steward, speaking for the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, asserted 
that the government-ovvne<i merchant ma- 
rine is rirtually the only merchant marme 
we have under our flag, that present ser- 
^'ices shotild be enlarged rather than cur- 
tailed. 

H. M. Lawrie, representing the rortlnnd, 
Oregon, Charalwr of Commerce, concurred 
in the main with the aniilysi.s of govern- 
ment ownership which Mr. Gadsden liad 
presented. The Portland Chiimber be- 
lieves that Congress should grant direct aid 
to all -American ships engaged in foreign 
trade, including tramps, equal to the ex- 
cess cost of operation over that of Ameri- 
can ships, that rates of aid in each case 
i^hould he fixed by the Shipping Board, and 
that contracts should be made for 20 years, 
with a readjustment of the aid aunuiilly, 
so that net earnings should be hekl at about 
8 i>er cent, one-half of the excesis over 8 
fier cent to lie paid to the Construction 
Loan Fund of the Board. 

Attacks Board's Attempts 

IRA A. CAMPBELL, New York, stating 
^ that he voiced the opmion of suijstantially 
all [irivate-owncd shipping in .\merica, a^kad 
the business men of America to stand with 
tlie private owners of American shipping 
:igain.«t any attempt to entrench the Gov- 
ernment permanently in the shipping busi- 
ness. The National Chimiber has never 
gone on recttrd on thi3 matter, he «iid, since 
the pro])osal hixs come forward to grant the 
Shipping Board an appropriation running 
to hundred.') of millions of dollars for new 
coii.4tructinn. Ho asserteti that propaganda 
i.H being broadcast throughout the United 
States in behalf of thL<i movement, and 
lugetl, therefore, that the Cliamber sub- 
scribe to the main principle of the reso- 



lution offered by the Chicago Aasociation 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Campbell denied that our only mer- 
chant fleet is the government-owned fleet, 
and cited numerous examples of a succetsa- 
ful establishment of privately owned routes 
since the war. 

The real reaison the .iVmerican private 
shipowner views with ajjprehension the pro- 
posed plan to build new ships, said Mr. 
Campbell, is that they cannot be built in 
American yards except at enormous cost. 
Furthermore, Mr. Campljell thinks it is not 
a matter of certninty yet that the Diesel 
engine is the most economical tjpe, and 
that pulverized coal for the ste.am engine 
may m.ike it more efficient that the Diesel 
ship. Where will we be, then, he asks, if 
the Government plunges into a large in- 
vestment with Diesel shijis'.* 

Board's Chairman Replies 

CILURMAK O'CONNOR of the shippmg 
Board assertcil that Mr. Gad.sden had 
attributed to tlie Shipping Board policies 
for which he h;id no authority or basis. Re- 
ferring to the reported proposjiis for a re- 
placement program, Mr. O'Connor stated: 
"In regard to the $250,000,000 that Mr. 
Gadsden siioke of, I do not know where he 
get.') that. I win guarantee that that is no 
stiitcment from the Shipping Board. The 
Shijjping Board is not behind a ])oIicy of 
that kind. 

"The Siiipping Board is for a merchant 
marine, absolutely — a merchant marine ]>ri- 
vatcly owned if possible, but a merchant 
marine, anyhow." 

Far from being tmwilling to sell its 
ships, Mr. O'Connor asserted that tbe 
board will soil individual ships at a very 
small jiercentage of coat and that it will 
di.'jpose of established routes regardless of 
price to any responsible parties who will 
guarantee to keep them in continuous 
operation for five years. 

Mr. Barnes then exi>rei5.'ied the hope that 
ihe meeting would not pass a re.'solution 
framed on a, reported policy of the Ship- 
ping Board which the chairman Bpeciiically 
disclaimed. 

In offering a suljstitute for tlie Chicago 
resohition, which was read twice in the 
presence of Chairman O'Connor and Com- 
missioners Smith and Hill of the Shipping 
Board, Mr. Barnes said: "I wish to have 
it on record that at the time this specific 
resolution was jtrojutscil Chairman O'Con- 
nor heard the reading which inehides his 
es]>ressed ilisclainicr of any intention to 
Hivest public moneys in new shijiping." 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, 
and is as follows; 

"In view of the explicit disclaimer, before 
this section, by Chainnan O'Connor of the 
Shipping Boanl, that the Board conteni- 
plates investing public moneys in new 
construction ; and in view of his clear state- 
ment that the Board is determined to dis- 
pose of all ships and trade routes to private 
enterpri.se at anj' sacrifice if with rtjason- 
able assurance of continued se^^■ice on these 
routes, this section believes these utterances 
accord with the adopted principles of the 
Chamber and no further action is necessary 
at this lime, excejit to impress upon the 
Shipping Boartl the need of energy in 
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plneing this shipping in private operaiioti 
ami with Rich support as nece?s!iry to 
tn;tke private opprution effective." 

William J, Dpiin, president of Nicole, 
Dctm and tircfa;, St. Pniil, and member of 
the .\dvLsory Committee of the Transpor- 
tation and Communication Department, 
served as ehainnnn of the meoting. Mr. 
Dean opened the meeting with a review of 
the department's activitie."* during the past 
year snhmitted by A. L. Humphrey, presi- 
dent of the Wefitinphoiise Air Brake Com- 
pany, Pittjihurgh. The report staled that 
during the past year the depiirttnent hat* 
treated as major nolivities street and high- 
way traffic, postal rates and the merchant 
marine situation. Under the firft heading 
it has worked actively in furthering the 
program of recommendations of the Na- 
tional C-onferenee on Street and Highway 
Safety. Under the second it has, through 
its Postal Service Committee, workeil for 
a rational revision of the schetlule of postal 
rates. 

Under the third it has kejit before its 
members and before Congress the prin- 
cijilcs adopted in the merchant marine ref- 
ereutluiii of J920. 

Other Carriers Considered 

NEW Trendfl in Transporlation" was 
the subject of se\-er;il short talks by 
W. L. Clause, chairman of the l.ioard, I*itf.«- 
lairgh Plate Glass Company, PiHshnrgh; A. 
J, Bros,«e,Tu, president, Mack Truck?, Inc., 
New York, and G. D, Ogden, traffic man- 
ager, I'ennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, 
wht) sjiokc from the respective viewpoint.'^ 
of inland waterways, motor traiis|>ort, and 
the railroads, 

Lucius Tctor, president of the Chicago 
Tru!*t Company and chairman of the 
Cbantbcr Postal Scr\-ice Committee, re- 
ported on the work of the committee in 
connection with postal rales. A. C. Pear- 
son, chairman of the Board of the United 
Puhliahers' Association, in supporting the 
resolution on revision of postal rate.*, called 
attention to the fact that while it is reasKin- 
able to assume that the peojile who upe the 
mails for conmiercial purjioifes should pay 
(he cost of g!ich service, the law provide.-; 
that the postal service shall he estendeti 
free or at preferential rates to a large vol- 
ume of mail. He poinfwl out that there is 
no justification for expecting the other users 
of the mail to include in the rates they 
pay the east of tln!se free and let«-than- 
eost-poliey service.*. The resolution was 
adopted. 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Ctimmerce, St. Louis, sub- 
mitte<i hi.s re[)ort as chairman of the Aero- 
nautics Conmiittee of the Chamlter. He 
oallcd attention to the saving in time on 
bjitik collections which give depositors ear- 
lier credit for their money and laid par- 
ticular .strt«s upon the need for more ton- 
nage for the air lines if they are to go on 
and develop this new and faster mo<le of 
transport. 

Many of the leading men in the aero- 
nautic industry attended the meeting and 
voiced Iheir support of a resolution the 
keyti(»te of which was the need for wide 
patronage of the fficiiities; now operating in 
order to bring about sticcessful air trans^ 
port. The resolution was adopted. 

Wlun 




CALIBER 

THROUGH 58 years of multiplied 
contacts with business and 
banking institutions reaching every 
known market, this Bank has ac- 
quired in unusual degree that 
caliber and breadth of vision which 
executives recognize as desirable in 
their Chicago banking connection. 

When you lay plans for the future of your 
business, and feel the need of broad, experi- 
enced baiUdng counsel, write us — or come 
into the Bank when in Chicago and dis- 
cuss your problems in confidence with us. 



Frederick H. Raw90i>i 



Harry a. wheeler 

Prttidtnt 



UNION TRUST 

COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 

S^nt • Spirii - Eiqjericna • Cdiln • Coavoiknea • Camplciciwa* • 
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MONUMENTS OF THE AGES 

^>4appian way 

aru/ 

%^HiNGTON Boulevard 





''Tub ItfDUSTlllAL 

Banc Builoino 

J. B. BookJr. CoRi-. 

Archittcti: 

TimOrro Misch Co . 
Dftrsit, Mui. 

Gtntral Buildttj: 
Ltujis Kampek, Inc. 
^ Dttmit, Mi(/>. ^ 



Complete etrvatoT in- 
damres by Dahlstrom 




ROME 'S gorgeous imperial road . . . her Ap- 
pian Way, begun in 312. B. C, was a stup- 
endous undertaking, but how it magnified her 
fame to the ends of the known eartii ! 

Stupendous is also the work undertaken and 
planned for the magnificent Washington Boul- 
evard that Detroit is building and which the 
three brothers, J. B. Book, Jr., Frank P. Book 
and Herbert B. Book, together with their ar- 
chitects, Louis Kamper, Inc., are doing so much 
■ to make famous. 

With the erection of the world's tallest build- 
ing . . . the 85 story Book Tower . . , their 
achievements will become even more Detroit's 
boast among the cities of the earth. 

Dahlstrom Metal Equipment is prominent on 
Washington Boulevard. The Industrial Build- 
ing makes the fourth of its towering edifices to 
use Dahlstrom Steel and Bronze complete Ele- 
vator Inclosures. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 

INCORPORATED I904 

Jamestown, New Yob.k 

HEW Tour, 475 FiriH AVB. CHICAOO, 19 tO.LASALLB ST. 

DETKOrr, IjJI DIME BANK BLOO. 



Kepresmfatiw in principal cities 



DAHLSTROM 



Golf Tournament 
Prizes Given 

"yUE CLOSING event of tlie Fifteenth 
■I Anntiat Meeting of iho Ch;iml>cr of 
Commerce of the United States wns a gulf 
rouniiLmRnt held on the afternoon of May 5, 
nt the Cohimhid Country Club and the 
Burning Tree Cluh. 

Enfr;mts from many seotions remained 
in Washington for .another half rhiy fo 
eomjK'tc. 

Rirluird H. Thompson, National Coimeil- 
lor for the Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters, B:dlimore, Md., 
won the President O'Leary silver Iwwl for 
the low gross score. Mr. Thompson's gross 
seorc w:j!j ST. 

The Nation's Bi'sixems prize, a silver 
pitrher, offered for the low net aeore, was 
won Ijy C, M, Mark, Newport Newa, Va., 
with a net score of G7. 

The prize for presidents of organ iitfit ions, 
3 golf liag, was won by Milton J'. Thwaite 
of New York, president of the Assnrintion 
of Manufacturing Bank and Commercial 
.Stationers, with a net score of 7S, 

Other winners were: 

National Councillors' Class, traveling 
1)agi Edwin C, Johnson of Boston, of the 
National A.ssoei;ition of Bakers Supply 
Houses, Net score 72. 

Delegates' Class, locker satchel: L, P. 
Dickie, Tampa, Floridii. Net score 74. 

Secretarie.s' Class?, silver cigarette Ijox: 
William H. Howard, Indianapolis, Ind. Net 
score 78. 

Eitstern Division, silver plate; Jamea 
Sherlock Davia, Brookljm, N. Y. Net 
score 75. 

Northern Central Division, silver plate: 
Charles C. deorgc, Omaha, Nebr. Net 
score 74. 

Western Division, silver plate: Frank S. 
Iloag, Pueblo, Colo. Net score 77. 

.Scores were tied for the Eastern Di\'i- 
sion and Northern CentrHl Division jirisies 
inid lots were cast to decide the winner. 



Fire Waste Contest 
Awards Made 

ONE OF the events that attracted at- 
tention was the iire.'^entation of the 
awards to the four cities; that had made 
fhe best records in the Intcr-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest for I!)2t>. The win- 
ner of the grand award — that is, the city 
that made the best record in fire jireven- 
tion regardless of size — was the Albany, 
Georgia, Chaml>er of Commerce. This cr- 
ganiKatioii last year won the same jirize 
und was the only one of the winners to 
hnve won an award previously. 

Winner of First Class 

MILW.\UKEE was the winner in Class 
1, cimiprising cities with more than 
HID/MJO population. Milwaukee has lieen in 
I he competition since it originated and haa 
received hotioraljle mention in previous 
years. The e.tamplc of this city illustrates 
the importance of steady, consistent effort. 
The feature of the Milwaukee Association's 
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ilre pruvnnlbii iiroRnim wns tlie stress laid 
on cducatiomil work. 

Hmitinglon, West Virginiu, was the win- 
ner of Cliif« 2, rei)resenting cities of 
tween 50,0CK) and lOO.fXX). The results 
spenk for themselves. As compared with 
the averages of the jireeeding five years, 
the mimljer of fires wtis reduced from 377 
to ;i01 liiid the projwrty Ions from $4D(j,220 
to -$188,459. In addition, not a per^^oH was 
killed and only one wua injured. 

Ovvensboro, Kentucky, long a leader 
nniong the contestants Init never before a 
winner, carried off the award for Class 3, 
which ircluilea cities between 20,000 and 
50,000, Its per cupha fire loss hat year 
was 75 cents. One of the features of their 
program was the organization of inspection 
crc«-s which visited every ho)ise and l)iiild- 
ing in the city and collected rubbish and 
other combu.ftible material. It took the city 
three wcr-k.s to remove this acLnimiihiiion. 

Albany Gets Grand Award 

THE W2o record of the Albany, Geor- 
gia, Chnmber wa.s so outstanding that it 
was tinrea,-?onnbie to expect greater progres.*! 
to have been made in 192(i. Yet such was 
the case. The per cajnta fire loss was re- 
duced to 44 cents. Usually std^'nge opera- 
tions to prevent water damage are carried 
ou only in the largest cities, but this is a 
regular part of the local fire department's 
work. In fact, it was carried on so etfi- 
eiently last year that there was not a sin- 
gle instance of water damage at a fire. 
This city's out.<3tanding achievement won it 
first place in Cla^a 4, including cities of 
leas than 20,000, and also the grand award 
for the best record of any city regardless 
of size. 

Gcn-emor Walker, of Georgia, in present- 
ing the awards, poinicd out that "scarcely 
less credit should l>e i;iven to cities which 
just missed recet\'iiig awartis by a narrow 
margin." It is an indication of a very 
bentlhy condition that the difference l>e- 
tween the winning cities and their coniiieti- 
tors was but slight. 

.'Vmong the cities that receivwl honorable 
mention arc: l'hilailel[ihia; Portland, (Ore- 
gon; Pasadena, California; New Britain, 
Connecticut; Yakima, Washington; Mans- 
iiehi, Obin; Billings, Montana; ami Fuller- 
ton, Cahlornia. There were many other 
cities that made outstanding records but 
the li.'it is too long for inchision in this re* 
port. 

"Prior to li>23 it is <loul)tfid if 50 cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the country 
had fire prevention committees," Governor 
Walker pointed out. 

Progress of Contests 

"IN TITE 1923 conte-st only 70 cities siib- 
1 mined reports. In l<.l24a few more than 
100 were received. For 1023 tliere were 
221, and for last year '.Mi, an inerca.-H! of 
37 per cent over the preceding year. When 
it is considered that tlie pojitilation of these 
30:{ cities is nearly 24,0(K),(HK), we can .see 
how widespread I he contest has become in 
the short period of four years. 

"Last year thousands of lives were again 
.sacrificed lieeanse of lire and more than 
!i;5IM),000,000 worth of property was burned, 
a sum equivalent to the cost of the Pan- 
ama Canal. One may say that $500,000,- 



Standard Permit System 
^of Mailings 





NO RENTAL OR ROYALTY 
CHARGES 



THE Standard Postal Permit System oflcrs you 
expedition of your mail, simplicity of operation, 
an automatic postage account control, economy 
of mailing, and freedom from lost postage— with- 
out the payment of may rental or royalty ch«rgef i 
The Standard Postal Permit Machine automati- 
cally faces; separates; feeds; imprints the post- 
mark, stampmark, and canccliation marks (called 
Indicia) in various colors of ink and denominations 
of postage; count*; seals; and stacks your mail a( 
the rate of approximately 10,000 pieces per hour. 



Cordially Diidvrsed by nich TVpr«»ot«dw 
nam «5 Ford Motor Co. (ZO nuchinn)! New 
Entlwd Tel. & TeL Co. (} mactiirUM); 
ManlfKnery Ward (S inachln»>; Daiton Con- 
aoUdaled Cai Co, (2 machinm); Pruilpntial 
Iruumnce Co. (2 moctiin^B) ; Denojaoi) Mig. 
Co,; TKanu« A. [Cdiiion, Inc.^ Victor TftJkfns 
Midline Co. und bundrpds erf otlicr* thrtHiffa- 
sut tha Unitnl Slalrt. 



Write for Booklet; 

"How to Reduce the Cost 
of Mailing" 



Standard Postal Permit Machine 

wrt^is Mcler-ciiuiiter nieei.s all tbe reimirenients of the Postal L^w.s and 
Kegi^j^ns, which state that all matter mailed wiihuut stamps affixetl is 
Permit Mail regardless of the device used for imprinting the Indicia. 

Other Cost Cutting Machines 

Standard Envelope Sealers, the nsnst witlcly distributed sealing machines 
in the world. Used by all (invermuent Departments, prominent banks, 
]mblic utilities and large and small concerns in every line of industry. 
VariDUs Itand and motor firiven models. 

Standard Stamp Affrxers, affix postage stamps, precancelled stamps, 
or stickers five times as sjK;e<Iily as by hand. Light, speedy, efficient, 
duralile. inexpensive. Write for folder ■'Reducing Costs liy Modern 
.Mailing Methuds." 

Over 60,000 Standards In use. 

Standard Mailing Machines Co. 



Agencies in principal cities. 

Winter Street 



Service extended everywhere. 

Everettt Mass. 
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A Glorious GoldmVOICE 
for your Country Estate 

ON Long Island, on Catnlina, in Florida, chanir 
ing e3QC£S have bc^n madeeven n^jrt cbarm* 
ing. They have been given » VOICE. Golden-toned 
Deagan Chimes have been installed to ^ue expns- 
sion to the scenes of beauty and loveliness in which 
(hey are set. 

The sweet, lar-mdung, mdeacnliahiy ukUow 
song oi these chimM become pan ot the ccnr 
rauEiiiyiiaell — eagerly awaiiedhy all within TCKllof 
their golden noCM. Tlie estates have beconie known 
lar aad wide as "the home ol the chinies," 

It is hard to imagiiie a moie satiafying invesDnent, 
anontastiiiftouice oi gratiScaikni, tiura Golcfar 
Voiced DeaeanQumeslOTcg unu y estates. Abook- 
let dcKiibing a lew o! the installMjoiu made and 
giving other inienaing detaila, has just Mine oQ the 
press; May we smd ytm your copy! 

J.C.Dea^an inc. 

\^ Bar. 4««o 

272 Dcagan Building 
CHICAGO 



TKc New Qompctitian 

IN 

Steam Generation 

MANY corporadons are tak' 
inu advantage of present 
conditionstofortify themselves 
against closer manufacturing 
margins in the future. 

Even better steam generation 
is being considered as a fruitful 
field for executive attention. 

Our staff, with twenty years 
of professional experience con- 
centrated on the business of 
steam generation, is in an un' 
usually favorable position to 
help in speeding up the im- 
provement your own staff is 
striving for. 

"Even Better Steatn Generation" Atahi ti-t(J» 
ihe n«f>jrctr tntiitly from the i-itv^point of 
Mentral nuiiutgemtnU A ct^(yy wiSi be tent lo 
any manufacturinM executive vtfon TttjueMt^ 

Fuel Engineering company 

OF NEW YORK 
Fuel and Power Engineers 
116 EAST ISTH STREET, NEW YORK 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ EST 

El 

1907 ♦ ♦»♦♦♦ • 



000, our aniiufil fire lo&a, is- jioi catiw for 
licrious ahiriit in ,'i ootitiiry fi.'j wealtiiy as 
the United States, but unfortunately that 
statement will not bear annlvsi.s. 

"Tbo vast amount of $]fl,OtK),0(J<.l,000 
must be put to work at 5 per cent in order 
to yield yufTicient income to rebuild llio 
lirojierty dts-troyed .annually by fire — !i tre- 
niC'udous penalty whkh must be recognized 

l>ping for the roost part the price of cure- 
Icssness. Fire waste is one of the leading 
.-;oiirce.« of pre^'entable loss Ijome by Ameri- 
can business. 

"The Inter-Cbiimber Fire Waste Contest, 
uniting, ns it does, the National Fire Waste 
Council, which represents leading national 
tire prevention ageneicp, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and local 
cbrunbers of commerce throughout the 
countrj', is providing a means by which we 
may eventually hope to check this wasteful 
drain upon our resources." 



Trade Heads Meet 

ONE HUNDRED and twenty-five odd 
mpniivcr;! altendeil the Mid-Year 
Meeting of the .American Trade .\f!sociation 
Kvecutivcs and heard H. B. Teegarden of 
the Depart iticiit of Jii.-ftice and Commis- 
sioner Myer.? of the Federal Trade Com- 
mis-sion (liseuss the relations of the anti- 
trust laws to trade associations. Both 
sipeakers stressed the hnportant construc- 
tive work which trade asffiociafions are car- 
rying on well witUiu the limits of the htw. 

The business side of the meeting was the 
rcceiviiig of the report of the special com- 
mittee of the American Trade Association 
E.vccutives to the Cluimber of Commerce of 
the United States on a program of service 
to trade associations. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretory of the 
.\merican Pul]) and Paper Association, and 
chairman of this special committee, read a 
rtimnujtiication from President O'Tx-ary 
commenting on certain pha.ses of a re[)Ort 
which cali for immediate considerniion. 

Chamber and Associations 

HE C()NGRATUL.\TED the committee 
mi its able report and said the Na- 
titurnl Chamber was prepared to go ahead in 
extending its scr%'icc to trade associations 
along the lines suggested by the committee. 
Hoih (he rejwrt of the special committee 
and President O'Learys letter will be dis- 
irihutcd to trade as.'ioriation executives. 

Mr. Teegarden called attention to a new 
procedure of the Department of Justice in 
connection with its handling of anti-tnist 
eases. The Department of Justice will con- 
sult f)eforehand with business interests with 
reference to proposed mergers, consolida- 
tions, etc., and also wiih reference to pro- 
posed plans for the organization of trade 
as.wiations. The Department will not give 
those with whom it thus commtmicatcs a 
legal opinion, but it will tell them what it 
thinks about the projioseii plan. 

If it thinks it is all right, it will say so, 
which is helpful even though it does not in 
any way constitute an "immunity bath." 
C^jmmtssioner Myers said that be hoped the 
ihiy would come when the Federal Trade 
Commission would have developed suffi- 
cient <'oiifidcnce in itself among business 
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men uml others to 1* Ptnpoweroil to wiy to 
a trade association whether a pven activity 
was or was not legal. 

Commissioner Myers looked forward to 
the time wlicii the Fwleral Trade Cotnml'?- 
sion would Ix; able to give trade associa- 
tions definite aJBistance in enforcing sland- 
artls of trade practice which had Ijeen 
aftroetl upon by a sutistantial proportiou of 
the industry in question as fair and in the 
interest of the efTicierit coiiduet of the in- 
dixstry. 

It was annotniced at the meeting that the 
annual convention of the American Tnide 
Association Exeoiitives would be held at 
West Bailen, Indiana, Oetober (i to 8, U127. 
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Meeting of Nacos 

•npHE annual mid-year meeting of the Na- 
^ tionni Association of Comnicrrial Or- 
KaiiiiJation Seerctarie;- held Tuesday even- 
uig, May 2, was the lareest in jioint of at- 
tendance in the hi-story of the organization. 
Two hundred iind thirty were present. 

The feature of the meeting was the an- 
uouneeraent by Major General Mason M. 
Patrick, Chief of .'\ir Ser\'iee, that he would 
KHint the request of N.\COS to sponsor nn 
eight weeks' tour of the United States by 
Major Herbert A. Dorgue, Commimder of 
the Pan Aineriran good-will flight, accom- 
panied bv Walter O. Ivocbner, president of 

NAt;;os.' 

Major Dorgiic will visit more than a 
hundred cities in the flagsiji]) of the flight, 
the New York 11. This is the first time 
iin "amphibian" has been usefl in such a 
flight. On the tour, which will start almit 
May 20, Major Dorgue will tell the storj' 
of the good-will (light itnd Mr. Ixichner 
will spreiul ehamber of comraeree doctrine 
((( (lu)U.~:andrf of bu.'-inesg men. It is be- 
lieved the tour will be a great stimulus to 
coinniercial aviation interest.s. 

Major Dorgue. was presented to those in 
attendance and spoke briefly of liis visit to 
20 Cenlnd and South .\merican nations. 

During the busine,ss session it was an- 
nouuceii that the next N.\Ct")S convention 
would be held in Colmniyu.s, Ohio, October 
24 to 27. The group meeting plan of ]iro- 
gram is to he used and all jiapers are to 
be eonebuled with definite practical sug- 
gestions for aci ion. 

PreHidctni Lochuer announced the elec- 
tion of F, Roger Miller to the N.\COS 
Hoard of Directors to succeed Col. John B. 
Reynolds, who had re)iigne<l. William Hol- 
den was elected to the vice-pre.«idency. 
Resohitions of api)reci!i{ion of service of 
Mr. Reynolds and regret at hia leaving were 
adopted. 

A brief address was rnaile by Richard F. 
Grant, ex-president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. lie challenged the 
.seeretarie.'* to go back 20 years, chart the 
progress of the development of their eom- 
miinitie.'i and find viiulication of the neces- 
sity and importance of chambers of eom- 
nierce. He said that a great majority of 
imiiortaiit movements during the la.^t two 
decades had been initiated by cluimbers of 
I'oiniuenx' and that practieally alt of them 
luul been aided by ehamlwrs. 

ir/ir 



Id walk a mile 

for a Camel 




9f 



So goes the well known saying— "I'd walk a 
mile for a camel." Tar and wide thousands of 
cigarette smokers have learned that back of this 
alogan is a cigarette of quality. Little do they 
ttitnk of the vast network of machinery and engi - 
neering skill required to meet the yearly demand 
for millions of these cigarettes. 

Morse Silent Chain Drives form an important 
part of the equipment that produces Camels. Eco- 
nomically transmitting power, these drives make 
for greater production at lower coat They are 
fiexible, positive and durable. 

Over 6,000,000 H. P. in use, 1/10 to 5000 H, P„ 
6000 r.p.m, to 2S0 r.p.m. and slower, especially 
effective on short centers. 



MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA. N.Y,XJ.SA. 



Morse Engineers are 
always available at: 



ATL*.VTA. OA.. 

"!>:' I'niKltar Bldj.. E«rl r 

•III umi 1. 

ALA...MilUTr-I{>ii. 



Si 



n.M ■■■ 

Ul!: 
Hi'. 

Ill 1 1 .1 .. ... y.:;;;...'.'Ki' .•• 

fUAitu/rrK, X. C...MI cii 
i'lire.vdo, ux 

»'LEVEI.AXI>. IIIIIO ; I ■■■ 

1*KSVKB. UOU) .'ill liliil lllr],: 

l>CTllr>lT. MICH TSOl C«lltrii! Air. 

UU'JSVIU.B. KV.. 

51<1 W, Mmln tu. E. n ■■ 
MIN.VEAJ'ULm, Ml.SN 

NEW flBt.EANS. LA..,Qiln;li & ■ 
iSl l.'inii) m., A. M. Lix'k' ' 

NEW VllHK. .V. Y . , 

OMAfl.V. NKBll r-.'T ^v 

U. II. I- 

enii.Atuci.i'UiA. I'.v — (03 
eirrKiit B(Ui. i-a 

H S.V I-KAWIHOII. CALir. . M..! .1.1 1 I!;,, 

ST. LoriH, MU 2ISr K«llw«j EitlL Ulilc 

TuKliXTIl. 'J. IIVT.. CAV.. 

SO front BU. E . Hlrone-iicou Mfii. Ca 
VVINNIl'JiO. MAX.. CA.S.. 

DuBorill St.. aiTolij .Scott Ufi, Co. 




N'. C. Ociug-ai view ut ruw ut ci^faicttc 
modunet ii ibova above. 
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kCompetency. 



Words that mean 

WORTHINGTON 

•r 

Pioneering 
Trustworthiness 
Experience 
%^ Competency 
Efficiency 
Conservation 
World-Wide 



FOR INSTANCE 




The U S Capitol Power Plant fur- 
nishes light, heat and power for the 
U S Capitol, House and Senate 
OBice Buildings, Congressional 
Library, Government Printing 
Ofiioe and numerous other govern- 
ment buildingSL It also supplies; 
electricity for lighting the grounds 
surrounding these stately structures. 

Service to these important build- 
ings must not fail. It is significant, 
therefore, that Worthington Cen- 
trifugal Pumps are used for the im- 
portant task of feeding the boilers. 



PUMPS 
COMPRESSORS 
CONDENSERS and AUXILIARIES 

* 

OIL and GAS ENGINES 
FEEDWATER HEATERS 

* 

WATER and OIL METERS 

£Memturt on ^l^Qpesi 



WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
1)5 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY BRANCH offices in 24 CITIES 



WORTHINGTON 




at Sea^ 

Of the battleships composing 
America's first line of defense the 
following are fitted with Worth- 
ington equipment: 





U S S West Virginia 
U S S Maryland 
U S S Missiiaippi 
U S S Calilomia 
USSTemies9ee 
U S S New Mexico 
U S S Idaho 
U S S Pennsylvania 



uss 
uss 
uss 
uss 
uss 
uss 
uss 
uss 



Nevada 

New York. 
Texas 
Wyoming 
ArLantai 
Utah 



uss Florida 




39-7S3S-T 



Worthington equipment is 
also used on the aeroplane 
carriers USS Saratoga and 
USS Lexington, the highest 
powered vessels afloat. OI the 
destroyers, practically all are 
equipped throughout by 
Worthington. 

There must be a reason why 
the U S Government is such 
an extensive user of Worth- 
ington equipment. One is 
Worthington's aggressiveness 
in maintaining its distinction 
as pioneer in the development 
of pumping and other equip- 
ment for marine purposes. 
Another is that for over three- 
quarters of a century Worth- 
ington products and Worth- 
ington service have had the 
reputation of being a litUe 
better than most users expect. 



What vnHma to Wc«thj,vcto3i Vnva xxa Maciiikbt Cuhiwatiox jifraiw mtmiion Xailan'i Butiiictt 







ONE-THIRD of the Nation's Population 

Within a Radius of 500 Miles! 




This booll givts ci most camprt- 
hmsive tkarrij^tioii , not of 
the Port of J^euiar^, but alsn of 
the trading temiary imrntdmtdy 
fldjoccnt to it. Jt is iwli wunh 
reading for the tnformntwn which 
It conlains. Wnte fiir jcur /t« 
co/iy today. 



ACCORDING to statistics of the 
Xx. U. S. Department of Commerce, 
42,837,000 people live withm a 
radius of 500 miles of the Port of 
Newark! This is the densest concen- 
tration of population in the United 
States — and by far the richest con' 
sumer market of the nation. 

Why serve this foremost trading teiri- 
tory from some remote point outside 
of it, adding costs of transportation to 
the price of your prtxiuct and lessening 
your chances against keen competition? 

Ship from within instead of from without 
your best markets! Establish your 
fiictory or an eastern warehouse at the 
Port of Newark, only nine miles from 
New York City and within ovc -light 
motor trucking distance of Baltimore, 
Philadelpha and Boston. Lind values 



are reasonable, labor is abundant, cli' 
mate is favorable for year-round pro- 
duction, transportation facilities are 
unequalled anywhere, financial accom- 
modation is readily available. More ifiau 
{ony-jvve distimt lines of mdustry — 
each with an aiierage anmuil output of 
$5,000,000 or more —tire already locat- 
ed tn the Port of hlewarl^ ztme, which 
includes the City of Newark pro[?er. 

Choice sites in the newly opened 
south development are now avail- 
able on attractive terms. If you wish 
to investigate the possibilities of the 
Port of Newark for y(.iur business, the 
Department of Pui>lic Affairs will pre- 
pare a complete .survey for you. Un- 
biased facts will be assembled and 
presented, a)nhdcntially and without 
obligating you. Address 



THOS. L. RAYMOND— Mayor 

Newark New Jersey 



G/^ePORTof NEWARK 




Quality Fully Justifies 

a Higher First Cost 



REGARDLESS of com- 
mercial expansion or 
retrenchment — regardless of 
international relations — re- 
gardless ot the development of 
new fields — in fact, regardless 
of economic forces, whether 
transportation demands be 



small or large, an ever-in- 
creasing percentage of buyers 
are learning irom compara- 
tive operating costs records 
that there is an almost star- 
tling economy represented 
in the higher first cost of a 
MACK. 



MACK TRUCKS, Tnc. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
25 Broadway New Vork City 

One hundred and four direct MACK factor}' branirhLvi o|M.tbi<> undi!f the titles 
of: "MACK -INTERN ATIOS.\L MOTOR TRlICli CORPORATION". ••MA<.K 
MOTOR TRUCK. COMPANY", or "MACK TRUCKS OF CANADA. LTIl." 



